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A brilliant star that lights in love, 
In joy becomes a beam; 

’Tis placed to shine the heart above, 
True index of its gleam. 


It speaks no word, but on Its ray 
A giftof nature’s hung, 

More eloquent than poet's lay, 
More sweet than siren’s tongue, 


A Slandered Memory 








BY THB AUTHOR OF “THE BAILIFF’S 
DAUGHTEB,” “IN SHAROH OF 
HIM,” “WHIOH WAS HER 
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CHAPTER lV. 

fJ\HE morning room at the Nunnery 
[ looked inexpressibly comfortable 

when Cuthbert Iredell entered it the 
next morning. The fire was burning 
brightly, a liny kettle stood before it on s 
brass stand. Tbe table was laid with appe- 
tising freshness, and on the soft hearthrug 
stood Pierrepoint, one footon the fender, 
an open letter in her band, 

She was dressed in a loose dark-green 
tea-gown of warm soft serge; a cluster of 
acariet rowan berries was placed among 
the lace and ribbons at her throat, 

Although Cathbert thought that a wo- 
man sbould always come down to bréak- 
fast completely attired for the day, he was 
yet constrained to admit that Olive’s gown 
was becoming, if unusual; and there was 
not the slightest trace of disbabille about 
her beautifully arranged hair. 

Sne raised her head ashe came in, and 
anoiled. 

“I hope you are completely rested and 
refreshed after your long wet tramp of yes- 
terday,’’ she said, holding out her small 
hand, 

“Oh, perfectly,thanks! It was nothing at 
all: and your luxarious breakfast hour en- 
ables a man to cram two night’s rest into 
one,”’ 

“You,” laughing—“I am afraid we are 
Sybarites, we women,’ she said, ‘'Tante,” 
so she designated the Fraulein—‘alwsys 
breakfasts in her room; she cannot get 
used to the English customs. Mrs, Iredell 
is earlier than I, as a rule,except on a hunt- 
ing morning.’’ 

He turned eagerly to ber. 

“Hunting? Do you bunt?’’ 

“| have just begun, and find it enchant. 
ing. 1 was always very fond of riding.” 

“Have taney a good pack here?’’ 

“A capital one! The M, F, H, is Sir 
Charlies Mauleverer, a most fascinating 
young Baronet whose place is at Great 
Marchfield, about five miles from here. 
He is an entbusiastic sportsman.”’ 

“When is the next meet?” asked Iredell 
quickly, his face brightening. 

“Next Monday,at Sir Charies’s piace, the 
Denes, There is plenty of good cover 
here,” 

‘‘I wonder ifone could get a mount,” 
said Iredell. ‘I have not hunted since I 
was nineteen, and a farmer near where we 
used to live lent mea bunier of his own, 
because I was always so eager to be out 
withthe nounds. A queer brute be was, 
and a regular roarer; but :he way he would 
go! You have no idea what be was. [| 
never knew him refuse a leap,”’ 

‘Really!’ Olive’s eyes eparkied. “Ob, 
we must find youa mount somehow!”’ ste 





carriage-horse—he carries a saddle very 
well—to Danning, to the livery stables 
there, and see if they have anything that 
would suit you. The man is a judge of 
boreeflesh; he was Squire Phelp’s stad. 
groom for years, I thing he Is to be relied 
on,’’ 

“It you will trust me with your noble 
horse——’’ 

“I sbail be only too delighted to have 
you ride him instead of Tom Lloyd, my 
groom, who saws his tender mouth, 1 am 
certain.” 

“If you had seen my two Manitoba beau- 
ties!’’ said Iredell regretfuliy. “Iam not 
ashamed to tell you, Miss Pierrepoint, that 
1 shed tears on parting with them, They 
will havea good master—tbat is my only 
conaolation.’’ 

“IT can quite understand your feeling,”’ 
observed Olive sympatheticaliy. 

“My dear Olive, how shall I apologize 
for my late appearance?” cried Mrs. Ire- 
deil, hurrying in. “‘Why did you both 
walt breakfast for me? I am quite ashamed 
of myself, ButI had a wretched night— 
the result of the excitement caused by that 
bad boy’s appearance—and I dropped off 
hesvily to sleep after I was called. COome— 
sit down!’’ 

‘*We were both so interested that we had 
forgotten vreakfast, I think,” said Olive, 
taking aseat at the table. “We have dis- 
covered one taste which we possess in com- 
mon—hornes!”’ 

‘tAb, of course,” cried Mra, Iredell, “I 
bad quite forgotten that! Outhbert, we 
must see about a mount for you, my dear 
boy.” 

“We have just been discussing thai very 
subject,’ said Olive eagerly; and she pro- 
ceeded to unfold to Mrs, Iredell her 
schemes, which met with decided approv- 
al. 

The morning was not wet, though cloudy 
and damp. 

‘A good ride would just be the thing,” 
sald Miss Pierrepoint. 

Accordingly the bell was rang and the 
horses were ordered for half past eleven. 

The breakfast proceeded with much 
cheerful talk and laughter. Cuthbert no- 
ticed that bis mother did not look so 
youthful by daylight as at night This 
morning there was a haggard look on her 
face which he had not noticed or the pre- 
ceding evening. 

Presently Olive remarked: 

“You look quite ill and tired this morn- 
ing, Mrs. Iredell, You should not have 
got up.” 

“] shall feel better presently, I am 
growing old,and it does not suit me to have 
my rest broken,’’ Mrs, Iredell returned, 
with a smile which had some sadness in 
it. 

Her eyes were fixed upon her son as he 
did justice to the hot fried ham and kid- 
neys witha frank and undisguised appe. 
tite, proceeding easily to eggs, and then to 
tea cake and marmalade, 

“T can’t think bow it is I bave such an 
appetite,” he remarked. “Usually ldoa 
coaple of hours’ work before I break my 
fast; bat to-day 1 bave done nothing~”’ 

‘It is our air; tLe alr of Little Marchfield 
is considered very fine,’’ said his beautiful 
motber. 

‘‘] am glad to bear it—though, from an 
artistic point of view, I can’t say I admire 
the neighborhood,” replied Cuthbert. 
“What first induced you to come down 
here?”’ 

“] came over for the day to see ao old 
triend—you remember old Miss Simpson, 
Cuthbert?—and I saw such a pretty little 
cottage to let at halfthe rent we paid for 
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oppressed by an idea that she had other 
motives for her conduct than those she 
chose to give, 

Well, abe bad promised to tell bim all 
that day; but the disclosure must wait until 
after his ride, 

He was longing to get into the saddle, 
and the prospect of Miss Pierrepoint as a 
companion was anything butan unpleas. 
ant one, 

“I go to array myseif,” observed that 
young lady, pusbing back her chair from 
the table. “Mr, Iredell, know that I am 
the most » .notuai of mortals,” 

“It is so strange to me to be called ‘[re- 
dell’ again,’’ Cuthbert said, rising from the 
table withasmile, “I always went under 
the name of ‘Walrond’ in Manitoba.” 

“Really! Why was that?’”’ 

“It is my second name, you know; and 
my godfather,after whom I was called, and 
who left me his lands in Manitoba, request 
ed that I would take the name of ‘Walrond’ 
out there, I was very giad to do so, baving 
a foolish idea that, because my father had 
been a Oolonel, I would rather that a 
farmer should not bear the name of ‘lre- 
dell,’ ” 

“T understand your feeling, but I think 
it foolish for ali that,” said Olive, pausing 
intne doorway. ‘Why should it degrade a 
man to be a farmer? It does not degrade 
him in the least! Ob, we English, how 
foolish we are about things like that!’’ 

Mrs, Iredell had listened with interest to 
the last few sentences, 

When Miss Pierrepoint baa left the room 
abe gathered up ber keys with a little pre- 
tence of being very busy, as if she were 
nervous at being slong with ber son. 

She glanced furtively in his direction as 
he stood with his beck to the fireplace, his 
bands behind him and his eyes fixed upon 
the ground, apparently meditating on Miss 
Pierrepoint’s last remark. In a few mo- 
ments he had roused himself, 

‘*] suppose,” be said to bis mother, "it is 
all right for me to ride with her—isn’t 
is?” 

‘‘My dear, you must either do so or not 
ride at all—there is no one to go with you,”’ 
was ber reply. 

“Well, if she has no objection, | am sure 
I have none,”’ he answered with alacrity. 
“IT must just goand see my riding suit is 
in order—I don’t want to disgrace you;’’ 
and, striding out of the room, he ran ap 
atairs, whistiing, leaving bis mother with a 
look of relief on her face. 

“] know enough of women to be aware 
that that sort of man is very fascinating,’’ 
she was refiecting. ‘She sympathises with 
him already; they will be thrown together 
continually, as they both like riding. Why 
should she nottake afanoyto bim? She 
has good mannere—nobody knows any- 
thing about her antecedents; she is rich, 
and,if she is a firt,I fancy Cuthbert would 
soon atop that Sir Obarles Mauleverer 
will never marry ber—a girl whose mother 
danced in the ballet—his peopie would not 
suffer it. Ob, if this could bat come about, 
and my poor boy were not doomed to go 
out and begin the world afresh, how grate 
fal I ahouid be!” 

Olive Pierrepoint came down stairs an 
hoar latter in a faultlessly fitting habit and 
coquettiab bat, with gloves, whip and ail 
complete, atiny gold horse shoe fastening 
her white linen collar, 

With an admiring glance, Cuthbert lifted 
her into the saddle. 

“That’s what we call out Weat ‘a peart 
little boas,’ be said, patting Jessie's glossy 
neck. 

‘“Ien’t she a beauty? And sbe has the 


temper of asaint! I don’t believe she was 


ever in a tantrum,’’ answered Olive, cares. 
sing the spirited littie Diack mare, ‘Mor 
1 not go t yesterday, did 
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“No, misa,’’ 

“Then he is pretty freah?’’ 

“Yes, mina,’’ 

“Equal to a good deal?” 

‘He’ ll go well to-day, mise,’’ 

“That's all right! We won't promise to 
be punctual, Mrs Iredell—keep some 
luncheon for us!’’—and Olive waved her 
band merrily to Cuthbert’s mother, who 
stood at the door watobing the pair yo down 
the drive, 

It was an invigorating morning. 

A keen breese had sprung up, the gay 
basy clouds were parting, loaving patches 
of pale soft biue, and now and then there 
were bursts of sunshine. 

Cuthbert looked well in the saddle, 

The horse be rode, though no watoh for 
the beautiful littie blood mare at bis side, 
was sill a good serviceable mount, well 
groomed and quite up to bis work. 

It waa delightful to be starting for a ride 
with a fine woman at bis side,a fair sky 
above,and a good stretch of country before 
him. 

It was all so different from what he had 
imagined his first day at his mother’s 
home would be, 

In bis good spirits he quite forgot what 
disclosures awaited bim, what dark chapter 
in the family history was to be related to 
him that day, 

He only felt the rush of the coool tresh 

wind in his face, the long regular «wing of 
the horse beneath him, and the exhbilara- 
tion of youth; for be was young atili, 
“I am going to take you to the common,” 
oried Olive,turping to bim; “it is a glorious 
bit of turf, and lies so high that it is always 
dry. Jacobite can do a little leaping;” and 
by the look in ber eyes, Iredei! saw she 
was bent on finding out whether Jacobite’s 
rider could also do a little leaping. 

This just suited Cuthbert, so be joyfully 
acquiesced, and they turned the horses’ 
heads up the long tedious road leading to 
the common, 

dere they slackened rein a littie, and Ol- 
ive began to talk of Man! toba. 

There was a witchery about the girl's 
manner which rendered her fascinating ina 
way quite her own. 

Men always began by feeling sure that 
they would not like this girl; they ended 
usualiy witha oonviction life would be 
worthless if she did not like them, 

But, from the moment that she bowed to 
Outhbert In the drawing room at the Nun- 
nery,she had felt that he muat be approach- 
ed in a diferent manner, 

He was unlike most nen—she could see 
that ata glance. 

Bat she ineant to subdue hitn—sehe always 
meant to subdue every iwnan she met. 
Mowever, she had not yet settled on her 
exact plan of campaign, and almost evury-. 
thing she said to him aa they rode along 
was said with the Intention of finding out 
as much ebous him aa spe could, 

She reached the brow of the hil! with the 
irritating conviction that |t was very bard 
indeed to find out anything about bim; he 
was exceedingly reserved, 

The sun shone with great briilanvcy aa 
they reached the summit, and before them 
mretohed the breezy cominon, picturosque 
in its desolation, though the bracken was 
yellow and faded, and the heather biaok 

with the recent frosts, 

They had a good long gallop over the 
grassy down. 

Melther of them spoke for some minutes 
as they dashed on swiftly, though each was 
privately approving the other's seat on 





horseback. Presently they drew bridle 
to admire the wide stretch of country before 
them, and then Miss Pierrepoint led the 
way oa favorite leosp of hers, a plece 
water such aa is [re ently to be seen 
i | steeplecbasing 
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“for Jacobite can’t cio it.”’ 

‘“Oan't he?” 

“No, Morgan putbim w it the other 
day; he refused it three times, and them 
jumped «hort, and was dreadfully servous 
and startled afterwards—bolted @ long 
way before Morgan could stop him.” 

“Hhow me the sort of leap be cag take,’’ 
aaid Iredell. ‘1 want to try him.” 

Toey rode toward some raila,and ssay- 
ing-— 

“I'll give you a lead,” she let Jesse can- 
ter up to thein and the mare spramg over 
ligbtly. 

Jeoobite followed well enougt; and then 
Cuthbert cried— 

‘Oh, he’s lagy. fle could take « much 
bigger leap than that.’’ 

‘3. I have thought once or twice,” re 
turned Olive, turning round with spark- 
ling @yes, ant oontroiling neatly the jumps 
and skips of Jessie,who had rather lus her 
head. 

Iredell wheeled round with decision. 

‘*Back,’'he cried, ‘I am going to put bim 
to that water,’’ 

“Ob,” ahe exclaimed, ‘don’t Mr, Iredell, 
don't! It’s so late in the year, the ground 
ia like a sponge! When Morgan tried it, 
there was hardly any water there; please 
don't do It!” she went on earnestly, riding 
up to bis aide, 

“All right—he can’t hurt me; i em used 
t eruppers,’’ returned Cuthbert, “Bat,’’ 
wucdenly, ‘perhaps it is for the horse you 
aeafraid? I forgot he was borrowed.”’ 

“Oh, how can you speak so? I would 
trust you anywhere with a horwe!’’ahe de- 
clared vehementiy, ‘‘Kut the ground Is 
so treacherous——— Whatare you doing?’ 

jredel! had dismounted, and was pans- 
ing a firm light hand down Jaoobite’s fore- 
legs. Then heslapped the glossy flanks 
of bis horee,exam ined his head and smooth- 
ed his neck. 

“In first rate condition,” he said—"not 
in the least the worse for that long gallop, 
never turned a hair. Heoughtto do that 
leap with ease, If you will permit me to 
experiment with him, I'll put him to it, 
Miss Pierrepoint.’’ 

“I would give you a lead,” returned 
Olive doubtfully; “but I hardly like to 
put Jessie to it with the ground #0 treach- 
erous,"’ 

‘‘No doubt,”’ he said burriedly, ‘Don’t! 
1 think 1 can make bim take itat any rate, 
1 will try.”’ 

So saying, he remounted, turned the 
horse, cantered him round in a half-ctrole, 
and then headed him straight for the wa- 
ter. 

Jacobite refused it, With patience, Ire- 
dell put bim to It again, and a second time 
the borse declined, but evidently from ob- 
stinacy and not fear, 

Cuthbert set bis teeth and lowered his 
eyebrows, slightiy squaring nis shoulders, 
Olive fergot everything in the excitement 
of watohing him ashe for the third time 
brought Jacobite up to his work. 

There was a moment's breatnless excite- 
ment, a bound, aswift rosh through the 
keen air with tne gleam of pale water be. 
neath them, and then horse and rider stood 
safe and triumphant on the firm ground a 
good way beyond the margin of the pool, 
which had been cleared with ease. 

“Bravol That’sa clever leap—by Jove, 
it ia!’ cried a male votce, 

Miss Pierrepoint started violently. 

So absorbed had she been watching Ire- 
deil that she had not noticed the approach 
of Sir Charles Mauleverer, who now rode 
upto her with raised cap and smiling 
face. 

‘*That'’s a man who knows how to ait hig 
horse,” said he, “Friend of yours, Miss 
Plerrepoint?” 

‘He is Mra, lredeli’s son,’’she answered, 
with a brilliant emile for the new-comer. 
“He is Just home from Amerioa,"’ 





CHAPTER V. 

Sir Charles sat motionless In his saddle 
watching Iredell with keen eyes as he 
trotted Jacobite gently round through a 
gap in the fence and up to where the two 
were waiting. 

“Allow me to make you known to each 
other,”’ sald Miss Plerrepoint. “Mr, Ire- 
dell, this is Sir Charles Mauleverer, of 
whom 1] spoke to you this morning.” 

Sir Charles’ greeting was rather as surly 
one, 

Somehow “a gentieéman who has come 
home from America” conveys to the Brit. 
ish inind an idea of unlimited dollars. The 
Baronet concluded at once that Irede!! was 
aimman, who had, without doubt, elther 
struck jie or found a nugget. 


it wae intensely disagreeable to Sir 
Charles to find sucha man in company 
with a women, whom whether he intended 
to marry or ., be certainly ed mired 

tie « ee w she had approved 
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Cutbbert’s plucky leap, be head marked 
her shining eyes and parted lips. He 
tarned towerds bis rival witb a rather sour 
eountenance, which Olive was quick to 
note, 

The Baronet wats handsome man with 
bilge eyes and a brown moustache; but his 
forehead wes narrow, bis wouth cruel, end 
there was an alr of disdpstion about bim, 

"That wasa fine leap, Mr. Iredell,” he 
sald. 

“The horse was well up to it,”” returned 
Cuthbert quietly, looking down st Jaco. 
bite’s sleek sidea, which were heaving a 
littie with excitement. 

Sir Charles stared oritically at the young 
men. ¢ . 

“Hunt?” be inquired presently. 

“Very fond ofe ride after the hounds, 
Mias Pierrepoint tella me you have good 
hunting here.” 

‘‘We have a lady inthe field who rides 
as straight as ever I saw it done,’ said Sir 
Charlies, raising his hat to Olive with a 
ami!e and a bow. 

She laughed and blushed, 

“Weare on our way to Dunning to try 
to g6ta mount for Mr, Iredell,” she sald; 
‘the thinks he would like to follow on Mon- 
day.” 

“Not got your hunters together yet— 
only Just arrived in England?”’ queried Sir 
Charles, In the laconic way which seemed 
to be characteristic of him. 

“Only jast,” replied Iredell gravely. 

‘*] suppose there’s = good deal to be done 
in the way of money making out there?’ 
the Baronet went on. ‘Some of them 
make a nice little thing of it—eh?” 

“Some of them certainly do,’’ said Outh- 
bert, smiling. 

‘“Luoky beggars!’ exclaimed Sir Charles 
withasigh. “And there’s some liberty 
over there, too; and things are not so ex. 
pensive as in this worn out old country!’ 

“Are you thinking of emigrating, Sir 
Charles?” asked Miss Pierrepoint, 

“1? Eh—no! OCan’tdo it. Tied by the 
leg. Couldn't take my pack with me, 
Shoot any bears?” 

“A few, but it’s not my style of sport,” 
replied Cuthbert, “I greatly prefer a good 
English field-day.” 

“f hope you'll come and breakfast at the 
Denes on Monday,”’said Sir Charles, “both 
of you. Mre, Phelps will bein the field, 
Miss Pierrepoint, so it will be all right, 
Could mount you easily myself if that is 
all,” he added suddenly to Iredel!, ‘Hors. 
on eating their heads off, charity to exercise 
them. What's the use of going to Daon- 
ning?” 

“You are very kind, I don’t like to be so 
deeply indebted,’’ began Cuthbert. 

“Trast you with any horse I’ve got, after 
seeing you take that brute over the ditch. 
You've what any horse respects: a firm will 
and quiet temper.” 

Cuthbert smiled a smile of curious mean. 
ing. The Baronet gave him a giance of 
mingled disiike and admiration, 

“I'd like to put you on Wildfire,” he ad. 
ded, with a laugh. 

‘Sir Charles, how can you say that? Is 
that brate not shot yet? He ought to be!” 
oried Olive, in a tone of indignation. “Only 
think,” turning to Cuthbert, ‘he bit his 
own groum right through the shoulder, 
and one day be bolted and killed a little 
child in the road, took him up in his teeth 
and shook him! He’s a perfect fiend of a 
horee,”’ 

“He's a rattifng goer,’’ ssid Sir Charles. 
“1 don’t know a horse that has a more per. 
fect pace. It’s like sitting In an arm chair, 
He always leads the fic!d.’’ 

‘He ought to be shot,”’ declared Olive, 

“T should like to ride him,” said Cuth- 
bert. “I don’t think he’d show his tricks 
with me,”’ 

“You must not think of such a thing,” 
exclaimed Olive. 

“No, no; I was merely jesting,” said 
Manoleverer, laughing. You shall have 
Linnet, who goes like a bird. And now 


won't you both come on to the Denes to | ° 


lunch? My sister will be delighted to see 
you.’’ 

“Tnank you, no, We are due at the 
Nunnery,” replied Olive, with decision; 
“and, as thisis Mr, Iredeil’s first day at 
homeé, I daren’t Keep him too long, you 
know, from his mother’s heart!” 

“Ah, quite so!” agreed Sir Charles, 

“If you really meant your kind offer of 
& moment agu,” she continued, “we need 
not go on to Dunning.” 

“Of course | meant it, Oneor two men 
I thought | should have to mount are not 
coming. Mr, Iredell shall have Linnet.”’ 

“I should prefer Wildfire,” observed 


Cuthbert 
Sir Charles laughed, and as he did so « 
rather sinister light came into his eyss 
f course, if this wealthy American, wit 
is handsome eyes and tx A riding, chose § 





to break his neck, it was mobody’s fault 
but his own; and the Baronet could not 
belp feeling that his removal from the scspe 
@o quickly and easily would be rather grat- 
ifying than otherwise. 

Olive knew every feeling that was pass- 
ing in bis mind as securately en if he bad 
spoken out bis thougbta, 

“We will seu when Monday comes,” he 
ssidaioud, “I never dare disobey Miss 
Pisrrepoint’s orders, I'll ride with you 
now as far as the cross rcads, if I may.” 

They turned and set off bomewards 
across the common in a long swinging gal- 
lo 

Lectovenst’s eyes dwelt admiringly on 
Oiive as sbo sat gracefdlly on her littie 
mare, the warm color in her cheeks, s 
smile on her lips; she was looking danger- 
ously beautiful. 

“When are you going to sing to me 
again, Miss Pierrepoint?’’ he asked, when at 
last the turf was left behind and they were 
proceeding more soberly along the high- 
road, 

“When are you coming again to hear 
me? You have not been near us for the 
past fortnight.” 

“You haven’t asked me,’’ said the Bar- 
cnet sulkily. 

“Come and dine quietly to morrow 
nigbt.”’ 

“Thanks,! will. How desperately I bad 
to fish for that invitation. 

‘*] think you asked for it right out,”’ she 
sald laughing. 

“] believe I did. Well, those that don’t 
ask don’t want, you know. 1 sbail come, 
Au revoir!" 

She reigned in Jessie and gave Sir 
Charles her hand. 

“Au revoir! Did you say we were to 
have ladies in the field Monday?”’ 

‘Several, 1 believe. Mra, Phelps brings 
over a big house party from Danning.”’ 

“How delightful. 1 hope we shall have 
a good ruon.”’ 

‘T hope so, If only this open weather 
lasts! It will be splendid if we get no frost 
between this and Monday.”’ 

So they parted, the Baronet turning 
hormmewards, and Cuthbert and Olive pur- 
suing their way somewhat silently. 

7 ® * : * ® 

It was a feeling of exhilaration to which 
he had long been a stranger that Iredell 
awoke on Monday morning, the day of the 
meet. 

He had been nearly a week at the Nun- 
nery, and was no nearer to knowing the 
mysterious chapter of family history than 
on the first nay of bis arrival, For every 
duy which passed without his demanding 
to hear it his mother was devoutly thank- 
ful, 

The fact was, he had reached a criais in 
his life, 

He had worked ever since he was old 
enough to understand his mother’s poal- 
tion; incessant toll had been his allotted 
portion, and he had thrown his whole self 
into his vocation. Nowthatall the work 
of the past years seemed wasted, now that 
he had failed utterly, and was at a ‘loses 
how to begin again, be felt desperate, 

What he had wanted was reat, leisure, a 
temporary forgetfulness of his difficul- 
ties, Ailthis he had found a the Nan. 
nery. 

The charms exercised over him by Olive 
Plerrepoint was instant and potent, though 
he was as yet deeply unconscious of the 
fact. 

He was not even sure whether he liked 
her or not; but he was certain that she was 
an interesting study. He had eyes and ears 
for no one else, 

The two young people were passionately 
fond of riding, the country-side was emi- 
nently fitted for that exercise,and they 
had horses to ride: it was therefore only 
nataral that they should bein the saddle 
from morning till night. 

There was always Tante to keep Mrs. Ire. 

del! comnfort at home, 
Cuthbert was enthusiastically devcted to 
music, and Olive hada magnificent voice; 
therefore no more charming way of spend. 
ing an evening could be devised than for 
him to hang over the piano drinking in the 
giorious notes of the singer and filling up 
the intervals of song with conversation, 
while Tante slumbered in her chair, and 
Mra. Iredell planned a dinner party and 
wrote notes of invitation. 

No wonder there was no time for long 
tete-a-tetes between Mrs. Iredell and her 
son! He was completely absorbed in his 
study of Miss Pierrepoitnt’s character. 
He looked neither back nor torward; he 
determined to live for these tew weeks in 
the agreeable present. 

He was feeling particularly buoyant as 


he sprang out of bed at six o’clock and en- 
tered his cold bath by candle light, He 
bad Oked out of 8 window, and the i 





prospect was adinirable; the ‘southerly 
wind and the cloudy sky’’ for which bis 
soul hungered would be his. He felt thor. 
oughly up to nis work and ready for any- 
thing. 

Un going down stairs, he found Miss 
Pierrepoint standing before the fire in the 
diming room drinking bot coffee, 

He greeted her wich the buoyancy of man. 
ner usual to him, and she eyed him keenly 
as he went over tothe breakfast tabie. 

“If we bed ordered our day, it coald nut 
have been better, could it?” he asked joy- 
fally. 

“No, indeed—it ts splendid! 1 do hope 
we absil have a good run, If only the 
dogs find quickly! That ts the part I care 
for least—that dawdling about the cold 
when one’s borse and oneself are both long- 
ing to be oft.’’ 

“Yes, it is annoying; but we will hope 
for good luck this morning. See,” he cried 
suddenly—‘‘there is a pin lying on the 
ground at your feet! 1 will pick it up and 
ensure my day’s luck at once,” 

‘What in the world do you msau?”’ she 
asked, mystified, 

“Don’t you know the old rhyme?— 

‘See a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you shall nave luck; 
See a pin and let it lay, 

You shal! have no luck all day!’ ”’ 

‘] don’t know which to admire most— 
the grammar or tbe poetry,” said O.ive, 
watching with an amused face as be neatly 
stuck the pin under the flap of his coat. 

“There—a good omen to begin the day 
with!” ne exclaimed triumphantly. 

“Dear me! Oan’t I find one?” said Ol- 
ive, half jesting, half in earnest, moving 
round the table with her eyes fixed upon 
the floorin mock anxiety. ‘Do help me! 
I want to be lucky too.” 

“] am afraid the charm will be broken if 
you do not find the pin yourself,” he said 
regretfuliy—‘‘in fact, 1’m pretty well sure 
that it will, Never mind! You and I are 
to be together all the day, I hope, and my 
own luck ia assured already. Mayn’t | 
hope that just for this once my good for- 
tune and yours may be identical?” 

Olive did not answer this bold speech. 
She went to the window,slowly drawing on 
her riding gloves. 

“Here come the horses! Let us muunt at 
once,” she said, taking op ber whip. ‘We 
shall just be in time at the Denes.’’ 

From the radiant smile she gave bim it 
was plain that bis words bad not displeased 
her. 


OHAPTER VI. 


HEN they turned in at the gates of 

W the Denes, Sir Charles Mauleverer 

was standing on the thresho!d of his 

fine house—a handsome figure in his pink, 

asjhe waved his capcheerily at bis approach- 
ing guest, 

“You are in firet rate time,” he said, as 
he came forward to belp Olive to dismount, 
“Come in! You must eats good breakfast 
to fortify yourself for the day’s work.” 

Iredell experienced an unreasonable 
pang of jealousy as he watched the Buiro- 
net take Miss Pierrepoint’s siender form in 
his arms and eet her lightly down upon the 
stone steps. 

It seemed as though bis arm lingered un- 
necessarily about her—as if she turned her 
face towards his with a look of interest, of 
rather too much gratitude. 

Iredell sprang impatiently off Jacobite 
and turned to the groom who stood very 
near, 

“Will you take him round to the stables 
until the evening?’’ he said. 

‘Yessir! Are you the gentleman Sir 
Charles is going to mount? Perbaps you'd 
like to come round to the stables yourself, 
air?’ 

Iredell gazed after Sir Charles and Olive 
as they disappeared in the great doorway. 

Then a sudden thought occured to him, 
and he turned sharply to the man. 

‘Yeu,’’ he said, “‘I’1l come round to the 
stables for a minute, if { may. I want to 
have a look at Wildfire,” 

‘*D’you want to ride him, sir?’’ asked the 
groom, looking at him curiously. 

“If he’s a good horse—yes,”’ 

‘“‘He’s the best hunter in our stables, sir; 
but her’s got an awful temper.’’ 

“Does Sir Charles ever ride bim?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, str, But, when he’s bunting 
with bis own pack, he likes a horse as don't 
take up so much of his time and atten- 
tion,”’ 

“I'll have a look at him,’’ said Iredell, 
turning away with bis arm through Jaco- 
bite’s bridle. 

Meanwhile Miss Pierrepoint and her 6s- 
cort passed through the hal! of the Denes 
and entered the long dining room, where 
there was a loud clatter of knives, forks 
and tongues, 

Phere was a momentary silence a 
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entered and waiked up the room; ali the 
wnen pusbed beck their chairs and rose. 

She halted with « remarkably graceful 
bow. 

‘Ob, please sit down! Don’t let me in- 
terrupt you.” 

Then, a# she glanced up and down the 
room, the fact dawned upon her that, with 
the exception of Sir Opariea’ two sisters, 
abe wat the oaly lady present. 

The Misses Mauleverer were handsome, 
fair and of middie age. 

They regarded a woman in the bunting. 
field with profound horror. They came of 
an old honting tam|iy—there had been fox- 
hounds at (be D4 et for generations to, but 
the'r motber bad been of a ssvere aud 
ser.ous temper, and they bad amply repaid 
ber teaching. : 

These ladies did not love Olive Pierre. 
point very dearly. They served tea and 
ootiee to tLeir brother’s guesta with gloomy 
serenity: bat neéitner moved forward to 
welcome the new-comer and she had to 
walk the whole length of the long room to 
receive their cold greeting. 

“You said there would be ladies here,’’ 
she murmured to Sir Oharies with re- 
proachful eyes. 

“So there will be,I assure you there 
will; but they are all coming over trom 
Dunning, and will breakfest before they 
start, you know Mrs, Pheips will never 
turn out a Moment before she needs, Sit 
down,”’ 

“Where is Mr, Iredeli?” asked Olive, 
drawing off her riding gloves. 

‘Goneto the stables to see after bis 
mount, I expect, Cam you not be happy 
for two minutes in hie absence.” 

“How very ridiculous you can be when 
you try, how very rude!” 

“How very unconscious you ladies oan 
be when you try—aend how crushing!”’ 

“Take care! it’s dangerous to exasper 
ate a hungry woman,” she said, laughing, 
as she took up her knife and fork, 

‘(Look bere! Are you going to ride with 
Iredell all to-day?’ he asked sitting down 
veside her and leaning his head upon bis 
band. “Because, ifeo, you mayas well 
say 60, at once.” 

“I have no intention of riding with any 
special cavalier all to-day, or any other 
day; it would be deadly dull aftera short 
time,” 

“Indeed! You must have been hor- 
ribly bored that day I met you on the com- 
mon,”’ 

“Justso, Your arrival was most oppor- 
tane.’’ 

“Of course; I saw that, Three is always 
such a nice social number, is it not?’’ 

“You are not nice and sociable, at any 
rate, What has pat you in such a vile tem- 

’ 

“You know perfectly well.”’ 

She luoked him straight in the face, 

“lam notin the pabit of studying the 
various moods of my male acquaint- 
ances,’’ 

“Male acquaintances! Why will you 
persist in classing me among them?”’ 

“Dear me’’—with much surprise—'‘do 
you dislike my claiming acquaintance with 
your I am indeed sorry to have been so 
presuming.”’ 

“You would exasperate a saint,’’ 

“How can you tweli? I am sure you have 
never seen me witha salat, or with any- 
body approaching one!” 

“Not the perfect Iredell?” 

‘Oh” 1 dont thiak Mr. Iredell is a saint, 
because I never exasperate him! And 
you ssy I should be sure to exasperate a 
saint.’’ 

“Never exaeperate him? No, | don’t 
suppose you do!’”’ he said with much bitter- 
ness, ‘it is wiser to be on good terme with 
him, no doubt.” 

“Oertainly, whem I have to live in the 
same uouse with him,” she returned with 
bland tranqaility; “but don’t think” —with 
a warning glance—‘‘that I do not under- 
stand your delicate insinuation and appre- 
ciate it," 

Perhaps ahe had never said anything 
which so raised ber in the Saronet’s cati- 
mation, 

Her scorn, the tremor of outraged pride, 
subdued bim at once. 

“What a brate,” he said, “but you do 
goed & man on #0,’’ 

“What an elegant apology,’’ observed 
Miss Pierrepoint, laughing. 

Asahe spoxe, Iredell walked into the 
room, and Sir Charies was obliged to rise, 
to introduce the new-comer to bis sisters, 

“I hope the Pheipees will not be late; 
they are terribly unpanctual peopie!’’cried 
Sir Charles,as the party stood in a group in 
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“Indeed!” sai: Iredell, in atone of sur- 
Prise, 

“Yes. Three montna ago everybody 
thought he wae certain to propos+; but this 
bandsome Miss Fivrrepoint seews to bave 
tarned his head,” 

“Is Misa Phelps preity?’’ 

“S$ >me@ men think #0; can’t say 1 do; but 
ehe’sa very good match, heiress of her 
Unoie’s fortune, which is enormous; and 
she’s of a good old familly too,”’ 

‘Mies Plerrepoint ia an heiress,’ remark- 
ed Iredell, 

“Yos; but I don’t think Mauleverer will 
enter the list there. He's as proud as Lu- 
olfer, and she—wel! sie votru’t kuuow Who 
ber grandfather was from al! acoounia.”’ 

Tue young man did not know to whow 
he was speaking and he was astonished 
atthe angry glow in Iredeli’s deep-set 
eyes, 

“You bad better be careful bow you re- 
tall such slander avout Mise Pierrepoint,”’ 
seid Cutnobert in a toue which be kept for 
such Occasions, and which had a strange e!- 
fect in quelling those who roused bim, 
“You will find plenty af people ready to tell 
you their opinion of such talk in a wanner 
more forcible than polite,’’ 

“Pat my foot into it that time!” reflected 

the young Squire, as he turned away awk- 
wardly, very angry, but silent, for he was 
not gifted with any great powers of re- 
partee, and Iredell had taken away his 
breath, 
* Alter that obance remark, it annoyed 
Cuthbert to see Mauleverer carefully assis- 
ting Oliveto mount, and talking to her all 
the time with an air of being on the best 
of terms, 

Justasshe wasin ber saddle a slight 
commotion was caused by the arrival of 
@ beaatiful pale chestnut horse, who chose 
to walk on his hind legs, and seemed in- 
duced to keep to earth only by the fact of 
having a siable boy hanging to bis bridle, 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Sir Oharies, “Iredell 
are you golog to ride Wildfire?” 

“I want to try, Sir Obaries-”’ 

‘You are free to do 28 you please, of 
course; but don’t hold me responsible if 
you break your neck.’’ 

As Cuthbert stood there, Le thought that, 
if he did break his neck, it would be the 
easiest solution of a very difficult problem. 
He hardly saw of what use bis life was. 
His mother, the only being to whom he 
had been necessary, needed bim no longor, 
Death in the hunting-field appeered rather 
an exciting, pleasing manner of ending 
this life, A long wild run, a desperate 
leap, a sudden abhock, aad all would be 
over—éverything settied for lite, so far as 
he was concerned, 

“It will be entirely the fault of my 
own focibardinessif I come to grief,” he 
said, smiling. “i pave taken a fancy to 
ride Wildfire; I must pay for my caprice 
whatever he chooses to demand,” 

“Mr, Iredell, are you mad?’’ It was Ul- 
ive who spoke. 

She learned forward in ber saddle and 
laid ber band upop Cathbert’s shoulder as 
he stood on the atep, He started at har 
touch. 

“How can you be #o reckless?” she ask- 
ed. 

‘‘Realiy, Mise Pierrepoint, 1 am not go- 
ing to do anything so very awiul—merely 
to ride a horse with a bad temper, a horse 
which Sir Charies bas ridden himself, so 
the grooms tell me. Piease,’’ a slight ex- 
pression of annoyance crossed his face, 
“don’t make a fues about it,’’ 

“1f he can refuse you anything,be doesn’t 
deserve your pity, Miss Pierrepoint,” said 
Sir Charlies with a smile; ‘but really I 
think be is all right. Wildfire is bad 
tempered only at times, and on the day he 
bolted it was with a fool of & boy who 
didn’t understand him.”’ 

“] sball say no more,” returned Olive; 
‘put, for bis mother’s sake, 1 wonder——’’ 

“Why don’t you clinch the matter by 
saying to him, ‘For my sake?’ He would 
ride a cow after that, you know be would!’’ 
asid Sir Oharies. 

“I have not the shadow of a right to take 
such a liberty,’’ she said, low, but very dis- 
tinctly. ‘It would be better, 1 think, if 
other people had « juster notion of tne lim- 

its to the licengze they may give their 
tongue.”’ 

He did not answer, but stood back while 
Wlidfire was led round, and watched Ire- 
dell spring into the saddle wito the ease of 
@ man accustomed to ride without one, 

The horse stood quiet the moment he was 
mounted, only betraying bis nervous ex- 
citement by tossing his head and pawing 
the gravel. 





the hall, 

“No wonder Sir Charlies is impatient,” 
»beerved a young Squire to Outhbert, who 
: ear; “they say he is good as engaged 
to Janet Phelps,” 
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Olive bent her head to hide the curving 
of her own lips. 

Determined as sue was to warry the Bar- 
opet, It gave her the keenest pleasure to 
see hii wince under that innuendo, She 
adiwired Cutbbert Iredell with ail her 
heart, 

“Come—off with you all! We shall be 
all day deawdling about here!” cried Sir 
Charlies irritabiy; and the riders begen 
slowly to move towards the Dene Uopae, 
where it was expected the fox would be 
started. 

As lredoll rode down the drive at UOlive’s 
side, » clatter of hoofs was heard, and 8 
party rode upto the house from the other 
side, 

“Tuocee are the Phelpess, of Dunning,” 
said Olive, slightly tarning her head to 
loos at them, 

“On, indeed!’’—with aside glance at Ol- 
ive, wondering, as she aleo louked towards 
tne vew arrivr'e, whether she knew the 
4Osaip about Janet Poeips, ‘Which is the 
fair Janei?’’ be asked. ‘The red-haired 
one?”’ 

“No; that is—I don’t know who that is— 
a friend, | suppose, That ia the fair Janet 
—that pretty girl with fair bair who is 
laughing #0. They say,’’ said Olive, with 
composure, ‘she is going t0 marry our M, 
F, H.” 

Iredell watched ber narrowly. She was 
quite unconscious and at ease. He broath- 
ed a long sigh of relief, 

“Do you think she is pretty?” she asked 
Iredell. 

“She seems so at.this distance. Who are 
the other memters of the party?’’ 

‘The stout lady te Mrs, Phelps. She al- 
ways ridss across country, and is a very 
placky borsewoman, but has not an idea 
about anything except horses, The white 
naired gentleman iu pink is Squire Pheipe, 
M, P. tor Danning; the young man with 
the long legs is bisson. I don’t know the 
other, belongs tosome other Hunt, judging 
by bis clothes; he isastranger tome. Let 
us ride on, or we shail be late; they will 
catch us up,”’ 

Everything seemed favorable that day. 
The fox was found almost directly—broke 
cover, and was off, and, in baif an hour 
from starting, Iredell found himeelf set- 
tling down for a splendid run, with a borse 
under him which was a pleasure to ride, 
Wiidtire was in bis most gracious mood; he 
neither tried to go on two legs nor other- 
wise manifested any desireto annoy. He 
went as straight as an arrow, and took his 
first fence in a way that delighted bis rider, 
Jeasic kept pace with bim, her rider’s beau- 
tifu: face glowing with excitement and 
delight. 

There was a large number in the field 
that day, and everyone was enthusiastic, 
Conspicuous among the foremost riders 
was the gentieman whose pink obviously 
belonged to another country, and whom 
Olive bad described as a stranger. 

He was a man of about sixty, well ballit, 
strong, aod vigorous, evidently a keen 
sportsman and determind to be in at ‘the 
death.’’ 

He rode by Sir Charies with the business 
like determination of the British Nimrod, 
not in the least inciined to talk or do any- 
thing bat ride. 

On they went, the order of the riders 
changing every few minutes, one or two 
stragviers dropping off,and one or two 
who had led dropping behind; and then, in 
the fuil tide of excitement,there was a sud- 
den check. 

The hounds nad lost the fox. 

It was very provoking. 

Reynard had made fora piece of cover 
skirted by s birch wood which looked sing- 
ularly dreary. There was nothing for it 
bat to wait, while the whippers In plunged 
about disconsolately and e@very one took 
breath and tried to make conversation, 

‘Here's a nice meass!’’ said the elderly 
gentieman, tarning abruptly to the person 
nearest bim, who happened to be Iredell, 

Astbe eyes of the two men met, the 
elder started and eyed the younger uncom- 
a same woment Cuthbert himself 
experienced a strange sensation,as though, 
in some long forgotten time, be bad seen 
that face before and the association had been 
a disagreeable one. 

(TO BB OONTINURD, ) 
———— - ae 

AN itinerant photographer was visited in 
a Franklin county town by an economical 
young man, who aftera long banter and 
some beating down !n the price, finally eat 
fora picture, He was told to look at a cer. 
tain uall and not understanding the pho 
tographer’s ‘that will do,’’ continued to 





“He ought to bave been a mare,” said 


| Sir Charly grimly. “J never met anything 
maie with such a tewper in my life,’ 
Didn't you? ,uerled Iredel with «a 
scnile, 


gaze at it. The puotographer let wim sit 
the afternoon out, as po otner aitters came 


hisown great amusement, while tears | 


ran copiously down our economical friende 


eeks in iis efforta to keep bis eyes fixed | 


r bours on that #pot. 
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ric-a-Brac. 

THs Finasu NaiLa —The Japanese have 
some curious ideas in regard to the finger 
nails, They must not be out before starting 
on «@ journey, lest dtegrace fall upon tne 
person at his destination, Neither should 


they be cut at night, lees claws should 
grow out, 


SINGING Tam HYMN.—Iin « village in 
Somerset the belief is prevaleut that if the 
churoh clock @trikes whilets hymn Is be- 
ing sung, some parishioner will die within 
the week. So strong ia thie bolief that the 
Striking mechanism of thee ck in always 
stopped during the service iu which !:.yinns 
are sung. 


HINDOO MARBIAGES.—Among the Hin- 
doos there sre some castes neer Ahmeda- 
bad in which ‘widow marriages are allowed 
and a girl can be given in seoond marriage 
without the ruinous expense considered 
necessary on thé occasion of a first alliance. 
The parents, therefore, sometimes marry a 
giritoa bunch of flowers, which is after- 
wards tbrown down a well, ‘Tue husband 
is then sald to be dead, and the girl, asa 
widow, can be married at a moderate cost, 


Tue Empexiorn's Name.—The Kuiper. 
or of Obina’s proper nawe is uever men- 
tioned; to pronounce it isa orlininal «fence, 
On ascending the throne, the ruler of the 
“Middle Kingdom” takes a name by which 
he becomes known to his people and to 
history. The present Kiwperor’s real or 
personal name is Tesai-tien; but, on being 
placed on the throne in 1875, ie was given 
the style of Kwangsu, which meansa ‘4ilue- 
trious succession.’’ 


THs GODDESS STRENNA.—It was the 
goddess Strenna (strength) who gave her 
pame to strenna, the Itailan for New 
Year's gift, whence came the Frenoh word 
etrenne, which means the saine thing, On 
the first day of the year, in the oariiest K>- 
man times, champion wrestiers used to be 
conducted amid music and dancing to her 
temple, and there crowned with verbena, a 
plant which bad the reputation of giving 
strength to those who inhaled it. For that 
it was planted all round Strenna's temple, 
and also in court yards and gardens, 


Tum Bosrxornous.—The word Hosphor- 
us, Of, a4 some meintain, HKosporus, is 
Greek, signifying a narrow #ea, which it is 
supposed, a bullock may swim over. Why 
it was firet applied to the Strait of Oonstan- 
tinople is not well known. It is said that 
the Phrygians, desirous of passing the 
Thracian strait, built a vessel on whose 
prow was the igure of a bullock, Acoord- 
ing to mythological tradition, it derives its 
pame from the passage of lo over one :f 
the straits so called, when she was turned 
into a cow. The Bosphorus,as thus 6xplain- 
ed, literally signifies “the passage of a 
cow,’’ 


Tus Liquor BuSsINesH IN NORWAY, 
The liquor business in most towns and 
cities in Norway ia under the inanagement 
of an association, which is again oontrolled 
by the muncipal authorities, The goods 
are analysed and examined before being 
soid, minors or intoxicated persons cannot 
buy eny liquors, and one glass at atime in 
all each person can obtain. In the liquor 
shops there is no furniture; nor are any 
games of any kind allowed. The male of 
liquors in botties tekea piace in centrally 
located stations, and is conducted on the 
same principle as the retailing In giasaes, 
The dividend of the business goes to pay 
for public improvements—*ay, for parks 
and highways, bomes for aged people, re 
form schools for children and the Iiike, 
The scheme has been in practical use now 
for several years, and #0 far has been very 
successful in diminishing the alconolisnm 
and orime of the country, 


Tus Qusan's Keys,—Every vightasthe 
Londou Tower ciock strikes eleven, as las 
happened every uight at the sane bour 
back Ww the days of the Plantagenets, from 
a little portico on the right band side of the 
Bloody Tower the sentry turns out and 
standsou guard. Frow the Truliorn’ gate 
there presentiv appear twoor three imou, 
one dreased in @ scariet rove and carrying 
a lighted laatera, Tie sentry, bringing ula 
rifle with a sharp click to bis aboulder,calls 
out, “Halt! Wuo goes there?” The man 
in the scarlet gown answera, The keya,’’ 
“Whose keys?’ says the stern sentry, 





‘Queen Victoria’s keys?” ‘Pass, Queen 
Victoria’s keys,’ says (he mollified seutry, 
and the wardeér noves On & pace, Len Laila 
and bolding up bie lantern, cries aloud, 
‘God biewss Queen Victoria!’ The suntry 
presents ar iue Lue ue wit 

| wardaer ani A oo ef nes. a 
warder resumes - " ar P 
keys W the Vovernu! t w ¢ 
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BY SUSIE mM. BEST. 





I can't resurrect the old affection, 
The Gre refuses to burn, 

Memembrance no more ie « thing of election, 
Indifference is hard to uniearn, 

And whatever the poets and prophet may say 
There is no to-morrow for yesterday! 


I cannot srouse the olden ardor, 
Nor bearten to pession's appeal, 

There is nothing on earth, I bold wiat's barder 
Than mating o dead beart feel, 

We cannot recall what isis lost for aye- 
There is no to-morrow for yesterday’ 


You must let me go--that dream is over, 
And it will not come again, 

I do not want you to be my lover 
And tho' It may give you pain, 

There is one who has Kiseed your hisses away-- 
There le no to-morro® for yesterday! 





LORD AND LADY. 


BY THR AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VAROOB,” ‘BY OROOKED PATHS,”’ 
‘SHEATHED IN VYELVRT,’’ 
BTO., BTO., BTO, 


OHAPTER XXX VI1I.—(ConTINUBD ) 

TORAH’S brow darkened, and ber lips 
N came together tightly. 

Is there any need to speak of—of 
what is past, Mr. Berton?” abe said. 

“Forgive me,’"’ be pleaded, ‘It is bard 
not to speak of whatis in one’s thoughts 
day and night, continually. You will un 
derstand why I find this place unendur- 
able. It is asource of torture tome! To 
feel tbat | am near you and that I dare not 
approach you—Lady Norah’’—he rose and 
took a step nearer to her, “I had Intended 
to wish you farewell in the feweat possible 
words, but, alas! my heart is too strong for 
my will! lam going—for ever, but before 
I go will you give me one more chance, 
will you let me plead for that which Is in- 
deed dearer than life?” 

Norah, rose, and stood, pale and almost 
Majestic, her brows very low indeed, her 
lips tightiy compressed. 

“No, I cannot permit you to say a word— 
aword of that kind,” she said ooldly, 
haughbtily. “I am sorry—no, 1 am glad 
that you are going, If, as you say, you can- 
not forget—’’ 

“Forget that lam only Gulidford Berton, 
the son of your father’s steward, and that 
you are av earl’s daugtter, and the owner 
of half a miliion of money,’’ he said slowly, 
raising his eyes to her face with a curious 
expression, baif respectful, half defiant. 
‘Ie thet what you would say, Lady 
Norah?” 

“No,” sald Norab, and her words cut 
sharply and clearly, ‘that is not what! 
would say, Mr. Berton. It would make no 
difference to me if you were a privoe and | 
a beggar at your gates,”’ 

‘Because you bate me so intensely—is 
that it?’ he sald, gnawing bis lip, but still 
with the balf defiant look In his eyes, 

‘Hate?’ she said, her bosom heaving. 
“It ia you and not 1 who use the word.”’ 

“Kut you mean it,” he said, breathing 
quickly. ‘if you werea princeas and | the 
beggar you could not apeak with greater 
hauteur,”’ 

“Need we pursue this subject?’ she said 
ooldiy. ‘If you have come to bid me fare- 
well, let us partin peace, for—for the sake 
of my father whose friend you were, You 
were his friend, and I will not forget that: 
as his daughter itis my duty to remem- 
ber it.’’ 

She tried to speak quietly, asa woman 
should to the man whom she bas rejected; 
but sbe felt that her tone rang with pride 
and hauteur, and that she could not soften 
it. 

“Fair words,” he said, ‘‘but words only. 
You speak of your duty to your father; it 
was his wish that you should be my wife, 
Why will you not respect that wish, and at 
least give me a hearing?”’ 

Norah looked at him straight in the face. 

“1 do not know that it wasa wish of his,” 
she said, 

The retort stung him almost beyond en- 
durances, d 

*You think I lied,” he said, a hot flugh 
reddening his face, 

“IT think you were—mistaken, Mr. Ber- 
ton,’’ she sald. “But 1 will not discuss it 
with you. You have come to say good- 
bye.” 

No,” he gaid sharply, “] bave come to 
remove the barrier your pride has erected 
between us You speak like a princess; in 
1e6ed, you would like send me from your 
presence like a dog, Lady Norah.” A spot 
of red burnt in his paie cheeks, ‘Lady 
Norah!” He laughed, “The title sounds 





sweet and pleasantin your ears, does it 
not? It warrants all your pride and hau- 
teur. Whet would you say if! told you 
that it reste with me whether you ever hear 
it again?”’ 

Nurah looked at him asifshe thought— 
as indeed she did think —be had gone mad, 
and then her eyes wandered towards the 
bell. 

“Walt,” he sald, evidently strugg!ing for 
his osual self.possession, ‘There wil) be 
plenty of time to ring the bell when you 
have decided whether you will still bean 
ear|’s daughter and my wife or—a beggar 
like myseif.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII, 

¥F GUILDFORD BERTON had expected 
| his ominous words to prodace any 

eflect upon Norah, be was mistaken, 

She dooged at him with the same calm 
surprise and displeasure, To her the qaes- 
tion sounded like an outburst from a fren- 
zied man, nothing more, and she tried to 
remain patient and restrain her anger. 

“] don’t understand you,’’ she said 
quietiy enough.” “Perhaps you do not 
understand yourself,”’ 

“You will soon understand,”’ he said 
with a sinister smile; then he seemed to 
makean effort to control bia temper, and 
said more softly, “Will you not sit down, 
Lady Norab? I—Il spoke more warmly, 
precipitately, than I intended, but——”’ 

Norah deciined the cbair with a geature, 
and stood schooling herself inth patience, 
She would iisten to what he had to say; 
she was, ifthe truth must be told, justa 
little curious, 

Sne glanced at the bell again; it was with- 
in ber reach, and she could dismiss bim in 
a moment ifshe chose, But she intended 
to listen to all he had to say. 

Guildford Berton laid his hand upon the 
mantelsheif,and looked down thougbtfully 
for a moment; then he commeneoed— 

“] fear I shall cause you some pain, Lady 
Norah, Heaven knows I would have 
avoided this revelation, but you have forced 
it upon me, If you had listened to me, if 
you bad consented to be my wife, the story 
lam going to tell you would have been 
locked witbin my bosom, and I should 
have remained silent till death,” 

Norah did not speak, and he went on 
siowly and impressively. 

“You remember your mother, Lady 
Norab?”’ 

Norah inclined her head slightly. 

“You are aware that she and the ear! 
separated soon after their marriage?’’ 

Norah’s face burnt, and her eyes began 
to flash. 

“Please do not misunderstand me,” he 
said. “lam not going to speak disparag 
ingly of either the ear! or the countess. The 
separation was caused by no graver reason 
than the impossibility of their living bap- 
plly together, 1 do not wish to speak il! of 
the dead, but I do not think any woman 
could have lived with the Earlof Arrow 
dais. ‘Chatis all I intend to say on that 
point. As you are aware, the countess was 
acoom panied in ber exile by a faithful ser- 
vant, Oatherine Hayes. She was devoted 
to the countess;it was one of those instances 
ot affectionate fidelity which are as rare as 
they are toucbing. You were born after 
the separation, and saw nothing of the ear! 
until the death of your—shall | say adopted 
mother, Catherine Hayes? I fear I am 
taxipg your patience rather sorely; you are 
wondering why i should repeat ai! this, 
which you know already. Bear with mea 
little longer, please, Lady Norab. I am 
right, em I not,in stating thata very strong 
affection existed between you and Uathber- 
ine Hayes; in fact, that after the countess’s 
death she took the place of a mother to 
your’’ 

Norah assented by a gesture. His words 
recalied the quiet, peaceful life in the cot- 
tage at Norton, and all the dead woman’s 
devoted cars of her, and the tears were 
very near her eyes; but she especially de. 
sired to repress any emotion in Gaildford 
Serton’s presence, and forced the tears 
back, 

*Oan you tell me where you were born, 
Lady Norah?” he asked. 

Norab started slightly. 

“No,” she said, answering ker own 
thougbts rather than his question, 

He suppressed a smile. 

‘Nor when—the day, the mouth?’’ 

*‘No,’’ aid Norah, « faint surprise rising. 

“Did tt never oocur to you that there was 
something strange, unusaal, in your igno- 
rance of these facta?’’ 

She shook her head, 

“Why do you ask me these—these ques- 


tions?” she said coldly, 
My reason wili be obvious iirectly ’he 
responded Did you know that Oatharine 


Hayes was & married woman?” 
‘*] do not know,” replied Norah, 
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He unbattoned his coat, and taking the 
photograph from his pocket held it out to 
ber. 

“Will you take that in your hand and 
look at it carefully?” 

Norah took !t after a moment’s hesitation 
and looked at it. 

“Where did you get this?” she demanded 
with a start. 

“] found it,” be said quietly. 

Norah's eyes fiasbed unbelief. 

“I¢ ia mine!” she said. 

‘“‘] am very glad to be able to restore it to 
you,” he said suavely. ‘Will you tell me 
whoee portrait it ia?’ 

“You know whose it is," she said; ‘‘it ls 
Oatherine’s—Catherine Hayes’s. I do not 
believe that you found it. It—it has been 
stolen.”’ 

“Very likeiy,’’ he assented coolly; ‘it is 
of little consequence—you have it agath, 
Doubtless you will treasure it far more pre- 
ciously and carefully than you have bither- 
to done, now that you know that it is the 
portrait of your mother,” 

For a moment the words did not convey 
their proper significance to Norah, and she 
was looking sat him vaguely—sne was 
thinking of Catherine; then she started, 
and her eyes opened upon him. 

“What was that you said?”’ she asked, 

‘“‘] said that it is the portrait of your 
mother,” he repeated with a sinister smile, 
aod a g.eam of triumph in his eyes, 

“My mother! This Catherine Hayes, not 
my mother, not the Countess of Arrow- 
dale!’ she exciaimed, 

“Jt ie not the Countess of Arrowdale,’’ 
he said; ‘but it is Catberine Hayes, your 
mother,’’ 

Norah held the portrait tightly, and 
looked at him, 

“Are you—are you mad?” she gasped. 

He smiled. 

“Jt is not an unreasonable question. 1] 
can appreciate your astonishment, and I 
sycapathise with you; indeed and indeed I 
do, I am not mad, and I am speaking the 
saine and sober truth; that is the portrait of 
your mother you hold in your hand, 
Borah.” 

Sve did not notice his intentional omis- 
sion of the “‘Lady’’; she was too amazed, 
too overwhelmed. She sank into the 
cuair, still looking at bim aa if ahe were 
waiting. 

‘It ja a terrible shock,’’ he sald in a tone 
of gentie sympathy. ‘For one who has 
always regarded herself as of noble birth, 
to fiad that instead of being the daughter 
of an earl she is only the daughter ofa 
commonplace lady’s maid, companion—— ’’ 

Norah began to tremble. 

“It is not true,” she said almost inaudi. 
biy. ‘‘Why have you toid me this falee- 
hooa!”’ 

‘It ie quite trae, alas!’’ he said; “and it 
is better that you should hear it from me, 
who love you and can sympathize with 
you, than from the lips of strangers, who 
would simply enjoy the romance of your 
disappointment,” 

‘*] do not believe it,’’ she faltered. 

‘*] am not surprised at that,” he retorted 
in the same slow voice, easy, cool as that of 
one confident in the truth of what he as- 
serta. ‘'] do not ask you, expect you to be- 
lieve me without proofs, I have come pre. 
pared for your incredulity; though, if you 
ask yourself what purpose I could bope to 
efiect by telling you a string of falsehoods, 
you will find it different to find an answer. 
In a word or two the factsa—the lamentabie 
facta!l—are these: Just before the countess 
left tre Court and went into exile, Cather- 
ine Hayes committed the folly of marry- 
ing. She married a man—a gentieman— 
named Woodifern,” he added, taking a 
paper from his pooket and glancing at it. 

“Catherine had aeked and obtained a 
noliday, and had spent it in Plymouth, 
There she met this gentleman, Woodfern, 
He was a lieutenant in the navy, on a teow 
days’ leave from his veasei’ —he looked at 
@ paper again—‘the Enchantress, then sta- 
tioned at Plymouth. it wasa case of love 
at first sight. Mr. Woodtern wooed with 
tue ardor of a sailor. and Catherine Hayes 
being presumably as much in love as him- 
self, consented to marry him after the short 
period of courting which the exigencies of 
Her Msjesty’s naval service permitted him, 
They were married—this Lieutenant 
Woodfern and Oatherine Hayes—at st, 
Stephens’s, Plymouth. Permit me to band 
you a copy of the church register. The 
original I have seen within the last week, 
and I can testify that this iga correct copy,.’’ 

He placed the slip of paper in Norah’s 
band and waited. 

She looked down at it, and mechanically 
read the formal document. 


W bat—what bas all this to do with me 
; With my mother the countess?’’ she BERG 
with a catch in her voice, 


6 raised his eyebrows, as if astonished 





The countess had presented you to t 


at her dulness of perception. 

‘You will see presentiy,” he replied, 
“Tjieutenant Woodfern’s leave was a short 
one, and the husbend and wife separated, 
He went on board the Enchantress;she who 
was Oatherine Hayes, but now Oatherine 
Woodfern, returned tothe Oourt and the 
service of her mistress the countess, They 
had agreed to keep the marriage a secret, 
Possibly the lieutenant wanted to prepare 
his relatives for tbe surprise in store for 
them, It wes not a very good marriege for 
him, and he thougbt that he would like to 
break it to them gently, and present bis 
wife when he came back froin the voyage 
on which the Enchantress started a tew 
weeks after the wedding. It was a close 
secret. Only one man was admitted to his 
confidence, the first mate of the vessel, a 
man named Fariong. You wiil find him 
duly set down in the oortificate asa wit 
ness to the marriage. They parted. Oath. 
erine went back to her mistress, and when 
the earl and countess separated—which 
they did soon afverwarde—Oatherine ac- 
companied the countess. They went to 
London. Some mwontbs afterwards a child 
was born, a girl, the daughter of Lieuten- 
ant Woodfern and Catherine his wite; in 
fact, yourself, dear Miss Norah!” and he 
inclined his head gravely. 

Norah caught the arm of the chair and 
grew deathly white. In the ®pace of a mo. 
ment, even ashe had been speaking, the 
scene of Catherine’s death roee before ber, 
She understood now what those words of 
anguished parting meant, She realized 
now the meaning of the dying woman's 
oft-breathed question, ‘Do you love ime, 
Norah? Have I been really like a mother 
to your” 

Her head fell upon her hands, and her 
bosom héaved with choking soba, 

“po not cry,’”’ said Guildford Berton. ‘It 
is all so long ago. Shall I go on?”’ 

She raised her head and set her teeth 
bard, 

‘*Yes, go on,’ she said, 

“You mother had very little difficulty in 
winning the countess’s forgiveness for the 
concealment she had been guilty of, and 
very soon the countess grew as fond of 
the little girl as her own mother was, In- 
deed, the solitary lady clung to the child 
with a loving tenderness which seemed to 
surpacs that of tae mother; and I can im- 
agine how easy it was for the countess to 
believe that if the child had been her own 
and hud been born belure the earl and 
she had separated, no separation would 
have taken place, It must bave occurred 
to her that if the earl could be made to 
believe that the child was his own—you 
see?— Yous! So these two women ocon- 
spired in all affection: the little girl was 
to be regarded as the daughter of the 
Countess of Arrowdale, and when they 
left London and took up their abode in 
the country, it was as the young Lady 
Norah that the child of Oatherine Wood- 
fern was presented tothe world. There 
was no limit to Oatherine’s devotion; she 
6ven relinquished her child! It was very 
feasible. No one knew of the marriage 
excepting the man Farlong, and he would 
not have known of the birth of the child 
if he had not chanoed to meet Oatnerine 
in London before the two women had de- 
cided upon the exchange of mothers, and 
beard from her that the lieutenant had a 
daughter.” 

Norah caught her breath. 

Her father. He kuew—he must have 
been written to! flashed through her mind, 

Guildford Berton seemed to divine the 
thought. 

“Yes, the lieutenant would bave known 
of course; but unfortunately he contracted 
yellow fever at St. Kitts two months after 
his marriage, and died there. The man 
Farlong was with bim when be died. There 
is the oertificate,”’ and he handed ber 
another paper. 

“{ have nearly come to the end of my 
story, Miss Norab,’’ he said, wiping bis 
lips and eyeing ber white face with s 
watebfal keenness, “The plot was not 6 
bad one. If the earl bad only possessed 
the smaliest of hearts, the announcement 
of his ehild’s birth would have touched bim 
and brought about a neconoiliation; bat the 
éarl—well, you knew him long and inti- 
mately enough to render it unnecessary for 
me to say anything farther, He declined 
to hold any communication with bis wife, 
he deciined to receive her back or see bis 
child, This was a startling disappoint 
ment, no doubt, and if it coulda have been 
effected, you would have been restored by 
the countess to your motter, and acknow!- 
ed as the child of the widow of Lieutenant 
Woodfern; but, as you see, that could not 
be. What was done could not be undoné 
thé 
world as the daughter of the Earl of 4! 
rowdals, andthe daughter of the Earl of 
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Arrowdale you bad to remain. I don’t 
think it mattered very much to Catherine; 
perbaps she consoled herself for playing 
the part of nurse instead of motner, by re- 
fiecting that her child wculd figure as the 
daughter of a peer. That is very likely to 
pave been her feeling. Any way, she died 
keeping the secret, and it was buried with 
ber. Only one man could have revealed 
the truth—the sailor | Furlong, and he had 
disappeared as sailors do, Probably sne 
thought he was dead, But he is alive, it is 
from him that 1 bave learned this interest- 
ing story of your birth, and it is in my 
power tocompel him to remain silent or 
tell the story in a court of law. That the 
proofa may be complete I have got from 
him a plain statement of the case: here it 
iss You will like to have it, { have no 
doubt.”’ 

He croseed over to her and placed it be- 
tween ber unresisting fingers, Then he 
went back and leant against the mantei- 
stelf again, and looked down at her, 

Norah, with the papers in her hand, sat 
with her eyes fixed onthe ground, She 
was scarcely conscious of his presence. She 
was simply crushed and overwhelmed by 
the revelation. Of! its trath she did not 
doubt for a moment. Even if he had not 
produced the certificates and other docu 
ments, she would have been convinced of 
the truth of his story, Oatherine’s—her 
mother’s—lest words were testimony 
enough. She was not the daughter of the 
Countess of Arrowdale, but of her compan. 
ion, Catherine Woodfern, 

Aud at that moment there was only room 
for one feeling in ber heart: an overflowing 
love forthe woman who had bidden the 
secret of Ler maternity in her bosom even 
tothe gates of death! She raised the por- 
trait to her lips and kissed it, and her tears 
fell upon it. 

Guildford Berton accepted the action as 
her acknowledgment that he had spoken 
the trath, 

“You are satisfied?’ ne said in a low 
voice, “I thought you would be. But I 
fear you have scarcely realized the difter- 
enoe, the change, in your circumstances 
which thie discovery must cause,”’ 

Norah scarcely heard him asshe wiped 
her eyes and atified ber sobs, 

‘You haveto realise, Miss Norah,’’ he 
went on, “that you are no longer the Lady 
Norah, daughter of the late eurl; that you 
are not the mistress of his immense 
wealth.” 

Norah raised her head and looked at him, 
and put her hand to her brew, 

“Why have you told me this?” she said, 
“Was it for the sake of revenge? I do not 
understand—I do not care. 1 feel that 
you have told methe trath; that [ am not 
the daughter of the countess, but that 
Catherine—”’ her Jips quivered—'‘was my 
dear, dear mother! But I do oot see—it is 
all dark,” She held ont her hands like 
one striving to put aside a veil. 

‘You do not comprehend that not only 
are you not the daughter of the earl of Ar- 
rowdale, but—penniless, and to all intents 
and purposes a beggar?’ he said suavely, 

Norah’s face flushed, and she rose, 

“I do not care—it is nothing!’’ she said 
wearily. But you forget tuat the earl bas 
left me money——”’ 

‘Pardon me,” he interrupted her broken 
words, “It is a natural mistake in the 
confusion of your thoughts; but the late 
earl of Arrowdale has not left you a pen- 
ny—’? 

“I do not care, Ido not wish to speak or 
think of it; but your revenge cannot zo 80 
far,’ she said as wearily as before, “the 
6ari’a will——”’ 

‘Left his vast wealth to bis daughter,” he 
Said with a sinister smile; “to his daughter, 
not to a perton named or known as Norab! 
Do you not remember the bienk in the 
will? If he had written your name there I 
think—I am not sure—you would have 
been secure; but he did not. Only to ‘my 
daughter,’ You are not bis daughter, Misa 
Norah Woodtern!" 





CHAPTER XAXXIX, 

N LESS you inherited any money from 
U your father or mother, I take it that 

you are utterly without means,’’ he 
went on, regarding her with a half smile, 
“All tbe wealth whieh the Ear! of Arrow- 
dale had intended for you will go to the 
next.of Kin, the present earl. Not a single 
penny can you ciaim!’’ 

Norah looked at him, but withont speak- 
ing. What he said might be true or false; 
she did not -ery much care at the moment, 

He seomed disappointed at the little ef- 
fect the announcement of her poverty had 
made upon her. 
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ent in yours, Norab,’’—his voice dropped 
and he glenced towards the door—“why 
should this—this injustice be? All the 
world knows that the earl wnen he said 
‘my daughter’ meant yourself, and only 
you and I, and the man Furlong, whom I 
can keep as quiet as he has hitherte been, 
are aware of the true story of your birth.’’ 
In his eagerness he did not notice the flash 
tha. came into Norah’s lovely eyes, or that 
her band clenched spasmodicaily. “Why 
should we not let the matter stand as it ia? 
Who will be barmed? Not the present 
earl, If ¢ll be true that issaid of him, he 
doesn’t deserve more than he bas got, and, 
in all conscience, he has got enough. If 
you are not the eari’s danghter, you were 
regarded by him assuch, Hedid mean 
you to have the money, and why should 
you not have it? Norah, it all rests with 
you and mé, with you in reality, for I wiil 
abide by your decision. Place your band 
in mine—’’ with a great eflort Norah sup- 
pressed the shudder that ran through her, 
and kept her eyes fixed on tne ground— 
‘place your hand in mine, say ‘Galidford, 
let bygones be bygones, 1 will be your 
wife,’ and the secret is looked within my 
lips to death! Why, see, if you become my 
wife, dearest, 1 shall bave very iittie in- 
ducement to reveal the truth! Norah, 
tolng, for God’s sake, of all this meaus to 
you. I will not speak of myself. You 
kpow that 1 love you: you know that if—if 
I have seemed hard sometiwes, it is be- 
cause I loved you 80 dearly that I was pre- 
pared to go through anything to win you. 
Forget the past—forget everything, and— 
and say that you will be my wife. Sve how 
helpless and alone you are.” He shot a 
giance at ber, ‘You need a strong arm to 
lean upon, @ clear brain to rely on in this— 
this crisis! Lean on me, relyon me! You 
shall be my wifeand still Lady Norah, 
daughter of an earl, and heiress to his 
wealth!”’ 

Norah’s heart beat fiercely with the long- 
ing, the almost irresponsible longing, to 
look him in the face and cry “Sooundrel!’’ 
anything to express her indignation and 
loathing. But she did repress the desire, 
wondertulto say. At that moment she felt 
the truth of someof his words, She was 
alone and helpless; she rnust not even in- 
dulge in the craving of her sou! to denounce 
him, Here was a cunning scoundrel whom 
it was imperatively necessary that she 
should fight with sometaing of his own 
weapons, She looked down in silence, 
and, taking her silence for consent, he ut- 
tered a low cry, and caught her hand. It 
was as cold as ice, but his was hot as fire, 

‘Norab!”’ he burst out, and yet in a 
guarded voice as if the walls might have 
ears, “Norah! You will do this—ahl” his 
success seemed to overwhelm him, and he 
gazed at her with distraught eyes, 

Norah drew her hand awsy. 

“J—I must have time,” she murmured 
hnuskily. 

*You ehalll” he responded eagerly, 
“You shall have all just as you please! Ab, 
Norah, why have you withstood meso 
long? Did you think that 1 did not love 
you, that] should not make you happy? 
Happy!"’ He laughed. ‘‘There shall be no 
happier woman in all the world! You shall 
see! You shal! see!’’ 

He went to take her hand again, but she 
drew back with downcast eyes, and shook 
her head, 

“J—[ am tired,’ she sald. “I think 1 
will go now. To.morrow——’’ 

“Ah, I cannot wait so long without see- 
ing youl’’ he broke in, in a low voice that 
thrilled with passion. “I will come again 
this evening. You wil! see me, dearest, if 
only fora taoment. My—my bappiness 
has cometo me so suddenly that I can 
searcely believe, realize, it, I must see 
you again to-day. Give me the papersa——”’ 

He beld oat his hand, 

Norah extended them to him, then drew 
them back gently— 

“No, let me look at them,’’ sie said 
firmly. 

“Very well; but take care of them, dear- 
est. Do not leave them where anyone cen 
see them——’’ 

“Or steal them as the—the portrait was 
stolen,’’ sne couid not help saying. 

He laugbed uneasily, then suddenly his 
face paled, Her words had recalled Becca 
South. Bat only for a moment, 

“Ab, don’t be hard upon me,’ he said. 
‘Ail is fair in love and war. I would have 
gome througu fireand water to keep you. 
Mast you go? Well, then—this evening. 
Remember, dearest, your fate lies in your 
own bands. As my wife you wiil still be 
Lady Norah, the hetress——’’ 

‘Yes, I will remember,” she said very 
quietly, and, ¥ ithout raising her eyes, 5 6 
im and left the room, 

She went @traigbt upstairs, and CK * 
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and, holding the certificates tightly in her 
band, tried to think. 

To attempt to describe the varied emo- 
tions which thronged and eddied through 
uer brain would be impossibie, It would 
be false to human nature to sey that she 
was not disappointed and shocked by the 
revelation! Only an idiot of the most hope 
leas sort would hear without a pang of re- 
gret that be wasa nobody instead of the 
somebody he bad considered himself. 

She looked round the room and through 
the window, and tried to realize that she 
was—simply Norah Woodtern, Osherine 
Hayos'’s daughter, not the Karl of Arrow- 
dale’s; and that the vast wealth which she 
had thought here had departed from her 
and left ber penni/ ems, 

And asahe realized ita strange thought 
flashed through ber mind. was it possibie 
that Oyril’s pride bad been the cause of 
their parting? Had he been too proud to 
marry the daughter of a peer? A smile, a 
sad sinile, crossed ber pais face, If it had 
only come earlier, this story of ber birth, 
this loss of rank and wealth! She could 
have gone to him then, and said—‘'] am 
poor and untitied; but | am still yours if 
you care to take me,” 

But it was too late now. He was Beooa 
South’s husband, and lost to her for ever. 

The tears welled into ber eyes, but she 
swept them away. There was no time for 
weeping if she meant to escape the scoun- 
drel who thought that he heid her in his 
power. 

She got upand quickly cLanged ber dress 
fora piain traveliing one, and put a iew 
things into a small bag. Then she pausea 
asthe question of money arose, Sne had 
plenty in the little ornamentai cash box in 
which she kept it, but she toox only the 
sum which had been ieft when the eari 
died frou her last quarter's allowance;and 
even that, she resolved, she would take 
only asa loan; for bad it not been given 
ber under the impression that abe was his 
daughter, and not an impostor? Then she 
sat down, and wrote a few iines— 

“I cannot see you to-night. Will you 
please come tomorrow? 

“NoOBAH,”’ 

And addressed them to Guildford Ber- 
ton. Then, when her simple preparations 
were couplete, sne rang the bell for Har- 
man, but only opened the door sufficiently 
wide to allow of her passing out the note, 

“Give this to Mr. Berton, please, Har- 
man,’’ she said, keeping ber voice as steady 
as@be could; “and do not let ime be dis- 
turbed. I have a bad headache, and will 
ring wnen I want you.” , 

it cost hera great deal to go without a 
word of farewell tothe woman who had 
been so devoted to her; but she dared not 
risk it~ Sue knew that Harman wouid see 
ina moment that something was wrong, 
and Norah felt thatshe ocouid not stand a 
single question from her. 

Half an hour afterwards, with a veil 
drawn scrom her face, she left the house 
and struck into a bypath in the park. 

She stopped and looked round onoe, only 
onoe, and a faint sigh trembied on ber lips, 
She had grown fond of the grandly beauttl- 
ful place, the memory ofthe man whom 
she had loved as a father, especially 
through hia iliness, brought the tears to her 
eyes. 

It was bard to think that she hed no fur- 
ther convection with ali that she had oon- 
sidered part and parcel of herself, that for 
the future she was just Norah Woodfern, a 
waifand stray on the great, bitter world; 
and the reader will mot think leas of ber, 
or set ber regret down as one wholly mer. 
cenary. 

As she turned, she picked a brown loaf— 
as cead as her pasi!—and pushed it gently 
inside the bosom of ber dress; then went on 
her way. 

She had formed the vaguestof vague 
plans only, First came tue idea of going 
straight to Mr, Petherick, and teiling him 
all that she ved learnt from Gulidford Ber- 
ton. Alter that—wei!, ail was dark and 
unfathomable, 

Perbaps the old lawyer, who had always 
been kind to ber, and especially kind and 
gentie of late, would show ber some way 
of gaining a living. Sne thought ot Lady 
Ferndale, as she had thought of her many 
times since the revelation, but she shrank 
from going to ber. 

lt was scarcely pride so much as innete 
delicacy. Besides, what had she, Norah 
Woodtern, to do now with earis and ooun- 
teases? She :nust put all her past life away 
from her completely. No, she would not 
goto Lady Ferndale, much as she loved 
ner, and knew sbe was loved by her. 


When she reacbed the high road she 
looked round ratber fearfully, thoagh she | 
felt that there wee no cause fortfear. If 

iford Merton bad hanced ne 
ahe Co 16a that ehe would 


be daunted, If necessary she would call 
for help tothe first passer-by and would 
prociaim the truth to the whole village, 
But Galldford Berton was pacing up and 
down bis room, wrapped in an eostatic 
sense of triumph and seif-satisiaction at 
that moment, and she saw no one bute 
few children on her way through the vil- 
lage. 

She found that she had to wait nearly an 
hour fora train, and the station-master, 
touching his hat respectfully, suggested 
that she should go inside the booking-c ffice 
and sit by the fire, 

“It's not so draughty as the waiting- 
room, my iady,’’ he sald, And the “my 
lady’’ brought the color to Norab’s face as 
she thanked him. 

‘May lask if you have heard anything 
of Beooa South, wy lady?’’ he said, as he 
brought a rag for her feet. 

Norah looked up witb a start. 

“N.o,” she said, 

“Ah,” he remarked witha smile, ‘No 
news is good news, wy lady, I daresay 
the girl is happy enough up in London 
there, NSantieigh was too quiet for a lively 
one like her, But still, it was very ungrate- 
ful of her not to write after all your lady- 
ship’s kindness to her.” 

Norah murmured an inaudible response, 
and, to ber relief, he went about his bual- 
ness and left her alone, 

(TO BB OONTINUBD,) 


— <ai> <i a 


Wuyr Divonos is Neosssarr.—Oan the 
marriage tie be dissolved save by death? 
The negative of this it would be difficult 
to maintain. Man's power of self desruc- 
tion is not confined to the physical reaim,. 
Marriage ie quite as muoh a moral relation 
as itis a physical nelation, 

Just as certainly asone may destroy his 
life by vice, or destroy bis moral sensibil- 
ity by self abandonment to evil impulses, 
just #0 sure may he destroy both the phys 
foal and the morel which he has formed 
by marriage. 

That the laws governing society should 
and must recognise such dissolution is 
unquestionable, 

There are both rational grounds and so- 
olal necessities for divorce, To many minds 
the very idea of divorce is repugnant, It 
seeins to be a violation of the divine order 
of buman |ife, 

But one must not ignore fects, Ampu. 
tation is repugnant to a sensitively-organ- 
ized nature; but ifaiimb ie gangrened it 
must be cut off. 

The entire prohibition of divorce would 
work barm to individuals, and through 
them to society, It seom pretty clear also 
that to some degree it would promote vice, 
It certainly would inflict great wrong on 
many innocent and dsfenceless peuple. 
In some cases it would even destroy the 
family. 

Hociety must protect itself as a whole, but 
in doing this it mast not disregard individ- 
ual rights and needs, 

indeed as surgery often saves human life 
by cutting away a member of the physical 
organism, 80 society often saves the family 
by cutting off a noxious member. 

—= rt” 

AT THE JAPANESS PLay.—Aftor dying 
in a moat ‘realistic’ wanner, the Japanese 
actor coolly getaup and in sight of the audl- 
ence strolilaaway. ‘Since none suppose 
that 1 am really siain,’’ he argues, “and 
since lam no longer wanted, why shouid 
1 waste wy time?’ Sooff he goes, An- 
other quaint proceeding is that the leading 
performer is always attended ly a servant 
with a .ong red atick iikea fishing rod, 
which bas a candle stunk at the end of it, 
He crouches on the stageé,aud boidse this up 
to tlluopine the features of the actor or ac- 
tress, and,sLould the latter stride suddenly 
across the stage, the attendant rises and 
follows. Hels of course understood to be 
invisible, In a scene of great mu vemert it 
is inexpresaibly comic to mark four or five 
excited personsges strutting in wrath, each 
followed by fishing rod and candie, Nor 
is this all. ‘Tue actor's dresser ifkewine ap- 
pears with him—invisible of course; and it 
is bis function to rearrange, if it falia into 
folds the voluminous altire of the bero, 

The dresser also gives bis master apn occa- 
sional dab of paint or powder, and picks up 
the things he drops, 

—-—> - 

A Porucask Eskos Anout Pins.—We 
must all miske our apologies to the pig, who 
bas been grossly walgoed in regard to bis 
food. Instead of being ready to eat any- 
thing, be turns out tw be the wont fastidl- 
ous of animals. Experiinents have been 
made both in France and Sweden whieh 
show this to be tbe cease, and in tre latter 
country the record telia thet out of 
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BY JAMES W. RILEY. 
—_—_—_———— 
There! little girl; don'tery! 
They bave broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea set biue, 
Aad your pisayhoase, too, 
Are things of tbe long ago; 


Bult chiidieh troubles will soun pase by. 
There! little girl; don'tery! 
Teere! litte girl; don'tery! 


They have broken your slate, I know, 
And the glad, wild waye 
Of your schooigir| days 


Are things of the long ago; 
Butiife and love @#ill soon come by. 
There! little girl; don'*tery! 
There! little girl; don't ery! 
They have broken your heart, | know, 
And the rainbow gleams 


Of your youthfal dreame 
Are things of the long ago; 
Hut Heaveo holds all for ebich you sigh, 
There! little girt; don'tery) 
—_ a —— 


La Villette. 





HY WILLIAM WEMTAL I, 





4 1540 asaomo plheasautso!l La Villette, 
a Paris suburb, were going to their 
work, they found In a muddy diteh by the 
waveide the body of @ 4bild, ae it rulgbt 
wOeri nv t temp jor O14, Tho bead was 
almost severed from the vody, and the oc. 
oipat and the temples were ueepiy frac 
tured, 

Information of thia portentous discovery 
wes forthwith given tw the police, and 
shortly afterwards @ couimissioner and a 
deputy procurator arrived on the ecene and 
opened a prellininary inquiry, 

The poor little boy had a pretty, sun- 
burnt face; his limbs and hands were 
delicate and shapely; the atyle of bis cloth- 
ing, Which wes neat and almost new, sag- 
wosted that he was the son of a well to-do 
workinan, 

So soon as the police had completed their 
investigation the body was taken to Paris 
aid p.acod in the morgue, 

Morgue, it may be well here to mention, 
isan old French word whiob originally 
signified “visage,” In the ancient prisons 
of Paris it waa used to describe a rooin set 
apart for the exposure of the bodies of 
nameless oriminals, the public being per- 
mitted to look at them through a wicket, 
with a view to their recognition. In course 
of thne the custom fell lato disuetude, 
except at the Grand Ohatelet, where, until 
the beginning of the present century, sul- 
cides were exposed for identification in a 
room known aa the “lower gaol,’’ 

In 1804 the use of the “lower gaol” for 
this purpose was discontinued, and a new 
morgue opened near St. Michael's Bridge, 
It was asmall building, of dull aspeot, with 
barred windows, through whioh the public 
could gaze on ite inmates, The bodies 
were laid, almost naked, on @ marble aiab, 
over which email! streams of water contin- 
ually trickled, 

As everybody knows, the morgue ts ati!! 
one of the most characteristic institutions 
of Paria, and much visited by morbidly 
curious strangers, 

The boay of the hapless boy had hardly 
been exposed two hours when the morgue 
was beset by a great throng, for the cruel 
death of a young child in circumstances so 
mysterious moved the populace of Paris 
deep. y, acd made them unspeakably eager 
forthe punishment of tbe wretoh who had 
ecornoilted the bideoas deed, 

Yhe (a Kk Waedgall about “The O4t!¢ of La 
Villette’’ (the only name they could give 
bin), and thousands of times a day the 
question was asked, ‘‘Who oan he be?’’ 

But save vague guesses and wild con- 
jectures, no answer was forthcoming. No- 
body told of a lost cbild;nobody recognized 
the murdered boy; nor did the secret po. 
lice who mingled with the crowd detect 
any involuntary sign of guilty knowledge 
which might have served as a clue, and 
for which they were oontinually on the 
watch, 

In this emergency the authorities adopted 
an expedient theretofore unknown in the 
annals of the morgue, 


It was against regulations to expose a 
body for more than three daya, and the 
child’s featares were so rapidly changing 
that they would soon be past recognition, 
Buta shorttime previously, M. Ganal, an 
e:ninent scientist, had discovered a method 
of embalming, whereby a corpse could be 


fy so on the morning of Mareb 17, 


kept intact, and with almost the seeming of 
life, for » ounsiderable time. 

M. Gaval was sent for, and although 
“The Colld of La Villette’ had been mutil- 
ated by bis murderers, and rudely handled 
by t loctore, be ‘‘made up" the remains 
" ‘ y ‘Dal when they were clothed and 

i ed,o1 kers found it hard 





to believe that the child wes not peacefully 
nleeping. 

‘The bed was placed on a raisea piatform 
im the morgue, and meny who could not 
have borne to 10ok on the mangled body of 
a naked cbiid, went to see the pretty boy, 
who, though dead, looked as if he were 
alive, and in whose appearance there was 
now nothing borrible or repulsive, 

After the body had been exhibited in this 
condition three days, the police thought for 
a moment tnat they had found a clue, 

A woman of about forty years old, poorly 
though decentiy clad, who had been a long 
time struggling to reach the window, was 
observed, s0 soon asshe set eyes on the 
embalmed body, to tarn deadly pale. 

“Father in Heaven! it ia—itia my poor 
child!’ she cried, 

A murmor of sympathy and surprise ran 
through the crowd, and the guardians of 
the morgue, being informed of what had 
happened, let the woman in. Her emotion 
was so great that she nearly fainted. 

‘Yon, itis be! 1 am sure it ie,”’ she said, 
trembling and weeping. ‘I should know 
him if it were only by this soar on bis fore- 
head. Lest July, while I was living in the 
Kue d’Ormesson, he went outand never 
caune back. But be wasa dear, good child, 
quite incapabie of taking to the streets and 
failing into bad ways. Somebody robbed 
meotbhim, Tnere is only one thing | can- 
not understand.’’ 

“And that is?” asked one of the guar- 
diana, 

“The clothes, Philebert’s were old and 
ragged: these arenew and fine. But it is 
eight months since 1 lost him. His things 
would be qaite worn out long before this, 
They must baeve clothed him anew.”’ 

The woman’s name was Ohavandret, and 
ashe had a brother-in-law living in the Rue 
du Hur, who was immediately sent for, 
No sooner did he enter the morgue than, 
even before anybody could ask hin a ques- 
tion, he exclaimed, ‘That is little Phile- 
bert!” 

Several people from the Rue d’Ormesson 
also recognized ‘*Tne Ubiid of La Villette’’ 
as Philebert Chavandret. 

Unfortunately these recognitions served 
only to complicate still further a mystery 
whioh was already sufficiently bewilder- 
ing. 

The police were as far as ever from find- 
ing the clue for which they sought. The 
sharpest witted of them could suggest no 
plausible motive for so strange acrime. It 
seemed inoredible that anybody should 
steal a poor oniid from its mother, keep 
him for eight months, clothe him decently, 
and then slay bim at the gates of Paris. 

Madame COhavandret was questioned 
more closely. Were there any marks on 
her eon, bes'des the scar on his forehead, 
by which she would know him? Yes, there 
was a large brown mark on the left thigh. 
The thigh was uncovered; no mark, brown 
or otherwise, could be found. It was an. 
other case of mistaken identity, 

For six weeks tne police prosecuted their 
inquiries in vain. As they themselves 
sald, they bad no point of departure, Give 
them a olue, andthen—. Butthe clue was 
not forthcoming, They could only wait 
for developments. The mystery seemed 
Insoluble, 

- * » on * a 

On Sunday, the tenth of May, 1840, the 
Mayor of Artigues, a rural commune near 
Bordeaux, wes informed that the body of 
a strange woman, bearing marks of baving 
been brutally attacked, had been found in 
a brook on tbe Laatogne road. He went 
thither at once. The body had just been 
taken from a little stream by the roadside, 

While the mayor was noting down facts 
connected with this occurrence and prepar- 
ing bis report, a peasant came, in great con- 
sternation, to say that anotber body had 
been found, higher up the brook, and near 
the mill of Lautogne. 

The mayor gave up his note writing, and 
went to see this new horror. It was the 
body ofa little girl, of apparantly about 
nine years old, Her head, as was that of 
the other victim, was almost separated from 
the body; and there were other signs of 
ber baving been struck down by some 
bard wespon, 

The place were the foul deeds had been 
done, as the blood tracks showed, was ina 
narrow lane, seperated from the stream by 
a clump ctf trees, 

The were no signs of a struggle, but from 
the fact that the girl had evidently falien at 
some distance from her companion, it was 
surmised that she hed struck down while 
trying to escape. No weapons were found. 

The news spread tast; and reaching Bor- 
deaux within an hour or two raleed grave 
suspicions in the wind of Sieur Chaban, an 
innkeeper of the Rue de ia Douane. He 
had @ strange gues, whose ways were mys 


* terious, and whose looks he did not like. 


Could this be the man? 

“Me foil lsbouidn’t wonder, They say 
these murders were committed last night— 
aball I denounce bim?’’ said Sieur Chaban 
to himself. “No! a mistake might get me 
into trouble, I’llsay nothing till to-mor- 
row—unless be tries to go away.” 

The guest in question had come that very 
morning by the Bergerac diligence, which 
ran through Quatre-Pavillons, and past 
Artigues; therefore near the scene of the 
murders, 

In one hand he carried a travelling beg; 
in the other a woman’s reticule. On enter- 
ing the house be ordered breakfast, and ate 
with appetite; but, contrary tothe castom 
of the time, he neither gave the landlord 
bis papers nor inscribed his name in the 
visitors’ book, 

After breakfast he asked for a bedroom; 
and while it was being prepared, sat down 
before a fire to dry his clothes, which, 
albeit he had travelled inside the diligence, 
were very wet. When the chambermaid 
cawe to tell bim that his room was ready, 
she found him fast asleep. 

On being waxened, he went to his room 
and to bed, and stayed there ail day. Early 
next morning Sieur Chaban crept softly 
upstairs, and listened at his mysterious 
guest’s chamber door, He heard him mov- 
ing about. 

Sieur Uhaban put his eye to the keyhole, 
The mysterious guest was washing ciothes 
—as wowan’s clothes—and, as it seemed to 
the innkeeper (who must have been very 
keen sighted,) the water was discolored, 
and the garments were blood stained. 

The landlord hesitated no longer. He 
went straightway to M. Maxime, the com- 
missioner of police, and told him what he 
suspected, and what he bad seen. 

M. Maxime summoned a couple of gen- 
darmes, and all three acoompanied Sieur 
Ohbaban to his house, 

The mysterious stranger, whose door 
they unceremoniously pushed open, was a 
tall, thin man, with a square face and 
sharp features. He worea travelling cap, 
aud seemed to be preparing for immediate 
departure, 

Tbe commissioner closed and barred the 
door, and ordered bis men to overhaul the 
stranger’s effects, Among them were 
found blood stained linen, and some cheap 
jewellery, which had evidently belonged 
toa woman, 

The travelling bag and the reticule were 
also marked with biood, and in the reticule 
were ashbawi anda gown which matched 
with the fragments found the day before on 
the Artigues road. 

All this time the stranger, though evi- 
dently much disturbed, seemed as if he 


understood nothing of the questions whiob: 


Mr. Maxime pat to him. But when the 

f accusing fragments and the things found 
in the reticule werc brought togetner, and 
their resembiance pointed out, he covered 
his face witb his hands. 

“No! no! no! I cannot speak!’ hs ex- 
claimed, ina hoarse whisper. “I cannot 
speak. I will write, Give me paper.” 

They brought bim writing materials;and 
for two hours the man wrote with feverish 
energy, never pausing or looking up until 
his task was done, What he wrote was a 
confession, fuller than the commissioner 
head hoped, more terrible than he bad ex- 
pected. For the author of the double mur- 
der of Lautogne was also the assassin of 
“The Child of La Villette,’’ 

After writing his confession—of which 
more presentiy—the man, who gave the 
name of Elicabide, was removed to prison, 
and on the day following the police took 
him to the soene of his last crime. 

A large red stain in the old lane marked 
the fatal spot. 

‘Yes, this is the place,’ said Elicapide, 
quietly. ‘I first attacked the young girl, 
and before she could utter asingle cry, 
broke her head witnastone. Then I went 
for the mother, who was a few paces ahead; 
and so quick were my movements that she 
neither saw nor heard what had hap 
pened.”’ 

' Then, as if growing excited, he exclaim. 
ed, frantically— 

*] struck! 1 struck! struck tothe right, 
struck to the left, with my knife—with the 
stone. I struck. 1 am surprised that I am 
not striking yet!’’ 

Aftera few questions had been asked 
and answered, Elicabide was taken to the 
chureb at Artigues, where the two bodies 
were deposited. At the sight of these he 
was greatly overcome. He turned away 
his bead, his knees gave way, and he 
seeined as if he wouid faint. The examin- 
ing Magistrate inquired whether he recog- 
nised the bodies. 





‘No! nol’? he cried. “It is impossible— 
don’task me! 1 cannot—I will not! 

Sut ina few minutes he reoovered bis 
sel!- possess answered clearly ali the 





magistrate’s questions, and gavea lucid 
and ovid blooded account of the murder at 
Villette of the little boy whose embalmed 
body wasa few days later brougnt to 
Bordeaux. 

2 . a 7 . » 

In 1840, Pierre Vincent Elicabide was 
thirty years old, His parents destined bim 
for the church, and he studied theology 
and pbilosopby in several Roman Catholic 
seminaries. But he wasof a morose dis. 
position, inordinately proud, and though 
his abilities were mediocre, immensely 
conceited, and fally convinced that he was 
agreat genius, Not atall the sort of man 
for holy orders, thougbt his ecclesiastical 
superiors, and they advised him to seek 
some other vocation. 

On this he decided to become a teacher, 
and was appointed tothe mastership ofa 
primary school in the neighborhood of 
Pau. 

Among bis pupils was a bright little 
fellow called Joseph Anizat, whose 
motber made him frequent visita, ana 
with whom Elicabide became in thie way 
acquainted, 

Marie Anizat wasa widow of attractive 
appearance, and,though of somewhat strait- 
ened means, industrious, biglly respecta- 
ble, and of good report. Sue had two chil- 
dren—Matbilde and Joseph: the one 
eleven; the other nine years oid. 

Elicabide took a fencyto the comely 
young widow, and persuaded her that she 
had won his heart; and Marie Anizat, be 
lieving in his goodness and sincerity, and 
touched by his kindness to her son, gave 
him bers, 

Had Elicabide possessed the virtues with 
whicb his betrotued in her mind endowed 
him, they might have been happy; bat, in 
his heart, be was bitterly discontented with 
his bumble iotand narrow means, and 
after they bad been engaged a few months, 
be avnounced his intention of going to 
Paris, where, with his abilities, be felt sare 
he sbould do well. 

Marie acquiesced, albeit not without beal- 
tation; and early in 1839 Ler lower went to 
seek his foriune in tue city of bis dreams, 
[t wasa vain quest, and had a fearful end- 
ing. 

At the place where E.icabide took up bis 
quartere be found an oid fellow student of 
the name of Beslay, who had cone io Paria 
on the same errand as himself. Bat Paris 
did not appreciate them. 

So far from making a fortune, they fatied 
to wake a living. Eiicabide paid his land- 
lord by giving lessons to bis son. 

Meanwbile he wrote a book, ‘The His- 
tory of the Obristian Religion, as told by a 
teacher to little obiidrev,” from which be 
expected great thi.gs, but for which he 
failed to find a publisher, 

Asa iast resort, the two friends borrowed 
some furniture, bired a room in tne upper 
story ofa house in the Rue R-cheiiea, 
calied it a school, and canvaseed for pupils. 
Bat none came; the enterpriee proved as 
great a fiasco asthe “Tye History of the 
Christian Religion,’’ and Elicabide, whose 
Opinion of nis cwn merite these failures 
had in no wise abated, because more worose 
than ever, 

Poverty, disappointment, and wounded 
self-esteem roused into fail activity all the 
evil propensities of bis nature, and let him 
to conceive a project which for sheer crueity 
and wickedness, bas probably never been 
surpassed, even in France, tbat land of ec- 
centric crime, 

Ever since his arrival in Paris, Elicabide 
bead carried ona regular correspondence 
with Marie Anizat. But ie was too proad 
to tell per of bis failures. 

His letters were fuilcf hope, and told 
only of imaginary triumpbs. Appreciated 
frum the first, he had merely to chovuse be 
tween one tempting offer and ard another, 
and when he hired the wretcved room in 
the Rue Ricusiieu, be assured ber that he 
bad jast accepted a brilliant appointment, 
and would soon be atthe head uf one of the 
inost im portant scholastic institution of the 
capital. He pressed ber to join him, first 
sending Joseph, 

With some reluctance—for she was iotb 
to part with her boy—Marie yielded to tis 
wishes, packed up Joseph’s things, pat a 
bondred franos in his pocket, and eent bim 
to Paris in oparge ofa friend who banded 
him ever to Elicabide on March 14.b, 1849. 

Elicabide received the poor child with 8 
great show of affection, and took bim to 
the Palais Royale, where they dined. After 
the dinner, Kiicabide wrote to Marie, tell- 
ing her of Joseph’s safe arrivall, and made 
the lad write a few lines on hin own account, 
in which he mentiumed how tenderiy M. 


Elicapide bad embraced him, and sent bis 


love to his dear mamma and bis good sis- 
ter Mathilde 

Then they rambied about until pearly 
nightfall, and at the barrier ot La Villette, 
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took an omnibus, which pat them down in 
acountry jane, Wandering at hazard (ac- 
cording to Elicabide’s confession), they 
came toa footpath which ran tbrough a 
field, and this, seeming a suitable place for 
his purpose, he fell a little behind his vic- 
tim, strack bim down with a bammer with 
which he had provided bimself, and, after 
making sure that he was dead, threw the 
body into the ditch, where it was found, 
and went back to Paris with Joseph’s bun- 
dred franc note In his pocket, 

From this time to bis departure for 
Bordeaux, early in may, Elicabide ooca- 
pied himself with writing letters to Marie 
and revising his “History of the Christian 
Religion,’’ In these letters he never failed 
to givetbe mother good news of her son, 
aud to send her his love, andto ask her to 
fix a date for their marriage, 

Marie consented, and it was agreed that 
they should meet at Bordeaux on the sixth 
of May, but owing toa difficulty apout 
money Elicabide did not arrive there till 
the seventh, 

Taey spent the following day together, 
visited several friends, and Elicabide pro- 
posed that Marie and her daughter should 
stay On the night of the ninth with his sia- 
ter at Ivrac, and accompany him the next 
day to Paria, 

As this seemed a convenient arrange- 
ment— the Paris diligence ranning through 
Ivrac—Marie readily consented, and after 
dining together at the Hotel Meunier, 
Kitcabide hired a carriage, and the poor 
woman started on ber last earthly journey, 
full of joy and hope, 

For never—as a common friend who bad 
dined with them afterwa: ds testified—never 
was Elicabide’s manner so playfal, his 
conversation 80 lively, as at tnis ill-omened 
meal; and Marie, pleased because her lover 
was p'eased, and delighted at the prospect 
of meeting her boy, seemed happy. 

Now Ivracis near Artigues, and when 
tuoy reached the Quatre Pavillons, Elica- 
bide dismissed the carriage, on the pretext 
thatas the way to his sister’s house was 
only afew minutes’ walk across toe fields, 
they mightas well finish the journey on 
foot. 

But instead of taking Marie and her 
daughter thither, he led them to the old 
jane, which he had chosen beforehand for 
the consummation of the tragedy. 

The story of it bas already been told in 
the murderer’s own words, After the 
death of his victims, he dragged the bodies 
through the wood, and threw them into 
the brook, where they were foand. 
This done, he wandered aimlessly about 
till sunrise, when, falling in with the Ber. 
gerac diligence, he returned to Bordeaux, 
and alighted at Obaban’s hotel, where, as 
we know, he was arroated on the following 
day. 

In bis autoblograpby, written in prison. 
Elicabide made himself the subject of psy- 
chologic study, and offered an apology for 
his crimes, If he bad a distinct motive, a 
inotive capable of definition, it was exces- 
sive love for Marie Anizat and her chil- 
dren, 

His failure to makea living in Paris 
broke his heart. He was destitate; Marie 
was poor, He saw nothing before them 
but misery and despair, One day a ftriend 
with whom he was conversing observed, 
‘Bab! A reasonable man should rejoice in 
the death of those he loves if they are not 
happy.” 

Thie saying was like the lighting of an 
infernal torch. To see those whom he loved 
dead became thenceforth a fixed idea, 

It pursued him everywhere, He was im- 
patient to see it realized. He held the en- 
tire worldin horror. His thoughts became 
thoughts of extermination, He would 
have kilied Joseph Anisat in the streets of 
Paris rather than let him live, 

His defenoe, in effect, amounted to this: 
that at certala times when, as he phrased 
it, he “fell oat of his abnormal condition,’’ 
he was not responsible for his actions, and 
thatthe murders ne had committed were 
fatalities—not crimes. Elicabide’s advocate 
took tue same line, and tried to show that, 
a none of the ordinary motives of crime— 
i) terest, jsalousy, or revenge—were appar- 
eut in the prisoner’s conduct, he must 
needs be either a homicidal maniac jor a 
melancholic homicide, and tnerefore de- 
serving rather pity than death. 

The Advocate-General, on the other 
hand, pointed out that neither Elicabide’s 
proceedings nor his answer supported the 
theory of sudden, irresistible impulse, 
under which he sought to shelter himseif 
from the vengeance of the law. 

He could not deny that he had lured the 
little boy to Paris for the purpose of killing 
him, and he fully admittea that the mar- 
ler of Marie and Mathilde Anizat was ar 


leliperately planned as it was ruthlessly | 





Moreover, homicidal monowmaniecs kill 
for the sake of killing; E\lcabide killed for 
gain, He robbed Joseph of his bundred 
francs; he robed Marie, not of her life only, 
bat of ber money, ber jewelery, and her 
clothing. Never were more treacherous 
crimes committed; never wasa blacker 
murderer arraigned before the bar of j1s- 
tice than Pierre Joseph Elicabide; and the 
Advocate-General concluded bis address by 
demanding a verdict of guilty without ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

The jury rendered a verdict in thie sense. 
The presiding judge sentenced Eiloabide 
to death, and he was beheaded at Bordeaux 
on November 5th, 1540, 


CURIOSITIES OF ETIQUETTE. 





which entails their attendance at 

Court must often inwardly rebel 
against the rigid rules of etiquette that have 
to be obeyed there, But they may congrat- 
ulate themselves that they are members of 
a Court the regulations of which are simpli. 
city itselfin comparison with those of some 
others, 

Laws of etiquette have been formulated 
with the object of preventing social friction 
by awarding to every one bis or ber own 
rights and particular place, It would be 
very awkward for royaltios if they were 
liable to be pounced upon by anybody 
who wished to have the honor of coming 
Into direct personal contact with them, 
Who would not pity the Queen, for in- 
stance, if all who attended the garden par- 
ties at Buckingham Palace had the right of 
walking up to nerand warmly shaking her 
by the band, as was done by two impulsive 
but badly-drilled Americans 4 year or two 
ago. 

It must be quite wearisome enough to 
receive as many respectful and ceremoni- 
ous greetings as her Majesty has to upon 
such an occasion; if the salutations wore to 
become ofa promiscuous nature, the task 
of governing would present unpleasant 
features which are now fortunately absent 
from it. 

Of European Courts, the Spanish is the 
one most noted for its minute and punctil- 
fous observations of etiquette. We all 
know the famous dictum which denied 
any means of locomotion to a queen of that 
Oourt, 

The divinity which, In the days of its ut- 
terance, hedged ina sovereign of Spain 
seems to be still present, if we may judge 
trom a recent newspaper report, which 
states that the members of a town council 
who had an interview with the Queen Re- 
gent '*kissed her boots and withdrew.” As 
a matter of fact, the town councillors did 
not grovel on the grouod and kiss the 
royal foot covering, but asonly members 
of the Court kiss the royal hand, etiquette 
demanded that those belonging to a lower 
social sphere should be reported as kissing 
her Msjesty’s feet. 

The form of ieave-taking here un- 
veraciously described isa matter of fre- 
quent occurrence at the Court of the Sul- 
tan. 

His most glorious and unapproachable 
Majesty occasionally permits the highest 
in the land to’ press their lips upon one of 
his boots as he sits in solemn grandeur, 
looking supremely unconscious of the pres- 
ence of mortals cast from such inferior 
clay ashis subjects, Permission to give 
this abject salutation is held to be a high 
honor by the Turks, and it is only a few of 
the great grandees who are allowed the 
gratification of tasting the royal blacking. 
Those who are not accorded tiis high privi- 
lege must satisfy themscives with permit- 
ting their lipsto touch the fringe of their 
sovereign’s sash, which js held out as far 
as possible from the royal person by an 
attending pasba. 

It is considered that anything which has 
come in contact with the Sultan js by this 
fact rendered of such transcendent virtue 
that to merely touch it is one of the highest 
honors that can be granted. 

According to the account ofa traveller 
who has been through one, sualences with 
the King of Sian seem to be solenin affairs, 

He says: 

We hopped into the presence chaimber 
on all fours like a company of frogs on the 
borders ofa marsh, and this mode of ap- 
proaching the king wasa ieniency only 
accorded to us, for the Siamese crept in on 
their stomachs, and remained prostrate 
during the whole interview. 

On our first entry 1 could perceive noth- 
ing but a very magnificent ourtain, worked 
entirely of gold and ailver tissue, which 
stretched across the whole length of the 
room; presently the notes of a remarkab. y 


Town whose lot is cast in a sphere 


sweet-toned organ reached our ears, and 4A 
the symphony gradually swelled int the 
madence of 6 of Mosart’s masterpieces 





: ~@ ©xecuted 


the curtain drew eaide by, degrees and re- 
vealed the corpulent and hal{-clothed body 
ofthe mighty and despotic King of Siam. 
The silence that ensued for some minutes 
was Only broken by the sweet music of that 
self performing little organ, and innumer- 
able werethe genufirctions made by the 
craven courtiers who surrounded his Ma- 
jesty. 

The king was seated upon a throne 
(cross-legged, of course) of somewhere 
about two feet elevation from the ground, 
formed of most exquisite workmansbip, in 
ebony and ivory, and witb cushions of fine 
red velvet, inwrought with workings of 
allver, 

Tbe Court etiquette of the Oelestial em- 
pire demands that those approaching the 
Brother of the Sun should prostrate them. 
selves flat upon the ground nine separate 
times on their admittance to h's presence. 
No bowing will do; the prostrations must 
be real, downright grovellings upon the 
grounc; and if his Majesty is not present, 
tbe same marks of respect must be shown 
tothe seat which he would occupy if be 


were there. 
—_—-+-- ao aa —__—S 


RATHER AWKWARD.—An_ Austrian 
banker wentto Vienna on business, He 
arrived in the evening, traveiling with a 
large, handsome dog. The two put up at 
an hotel, and next morning the gentioman 
went out, bidding care to be taken that his 
dog did not stray trom the house, 

The chambermaid weut to make up the 
banker’s room. Bruno was very pleased 
to see her, wagged his huge tail, licked her 
hand, and made friends thoroughly, until, 
her business being done, she was about to 
leave. Not so. Bruno caimly stretched 
himself fuli length before the door. He 
explained, as perfectly ss possibile, that be 
knew his duty. No one should ieave his 
master’s room in his absence. 

When the girl tried to puli the door open 
sufficiently for her to slip out, be growled 
and showed his teeth, and finally tried 
them on ber legs. Tbe woman’s screams 
brought another maid, and yet another, 
and then in succession all the waiters, 
Bruno was giad to let them aillin, but he 
allowed no one out, The room became 
pretty well crowded, and every bell in the 
house meantime rang, while the walis 
echoed cries of Waiter! Waiter!’’ 

Finally, the lady who kept the hotel ap- 
peared, and pusbed her way irately into 
the room, asking angrily, as she walxed In, 
what sort ofa picnic they were all holding 
there, 

Bruno let her in too, but not out again— 
ob, no! When they lady’s husband ap- 
peared, she called to him loudly to keep 
outside, to send messengers scouring the 
city for the banker, and, meantime, to en- 
deavor to pacify the angry customers down- 
stairs. 

Tbat Austrian banker was a weicome 


man when be arrived, 
——— OS 


EquaL To It,—A _ bighly sensational 
story was once running tn a Parisian dally 
paper, and the chief had a few instalments 
on hand when the bDrililant young autbor 
took it into his head to go off and get mar- 
ried, Then he set on a wedding tour, 
which was to last a week. 

The instalments were soon used up, and 
another member of the staf! was directed to 
wind up the story, He sent the heroine to 
a watery gravein the River Seine; he poia- 
oned the hero; slew the abbe who was the 
sole witness ofthe marriage; and closed 
the tale in a most tragic and harrowing 
manner, It was a dark and weird success, 

At the end ofthe week the aathbor re- 
turned. He had with him several instal- 
mente with Lim, which he tendered to his 
chief. 

“Your story is tinisned, M,—,’’ said the 
editor. 

‘Pardon me,”’ returned the undaunted 
novelist, “itis not finished. I bave here 
the continuation, and there Is more to come, 
Indeed the bost part of it ts here,’’ 

+ Pabaw,’’ exolalined the chiel; ‘‘why in- 
sist? Lsay itis finisned. M.— had todo 
it in your absence,”’ 

“J am aware that he wrote several chap- 
ters,’’ said tae unbiushing romeanocer; “bat 
if you will kindly read this manasoript, | 
am sure you will agree with me that | am 
right.’ 

The manuscript was passed over, and, to 
the chief's surprise, it was a remarkable 
dramatic sequel to the story. The beroine, 
instead of being drowned, was rescued by 
some fishermen onthe river below Paria; 
the bero was saved by a médica! triend, 
who attended to him in time; and the avbe 
recovered from his wounds, and was at 
band lo biess the nuptials of the happy 
pair. 
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Scientific and Useful. 





in THE KHres.—An easy method of re 
moving extraneous substances from the 
eyes: Put the face into a basin of oold or 
tepid water; then open the eyes and move 
them, when the substance will either ad- 
here to or sink in the water, 


PASTS BOR Patent LEATH ER.—A paste 
suitable to preserve the gives of patent 
leather and prevent cracking is made of 
wax with a little olive-oll, lard, and oll of 
turpentine, mized when warm, to be of 
the consistency of a thick paste when cool- 
ed. , 

AN INCOM BUSTIBLE Wi0K,—Fine wood 
sawdust four perts, powdered fire olay two 
parts, powdered giass one part, cotton or 
cotion-~dust one part, sea-saand six paris. 
This mixture, nolatened, dried, and fired 
ata dull red heat for haif an hour, ie stated 
to yleid a very permanentand porous ma 
terial for lamp wioka, 


To Maks MusuiIn Guass, —Stretoh out 
a piece of tulleor muslin of the required 
size, and apply tolt some fatty body by 
means of a roller, then place it on a well 
cleaned plate of giaes, and afterwards re- 
wove it very carefully. The giass will be 
found to retain the impression of the fatty 
body. lt mnust now be exposed for four or 
five minutes to the wapor of lydfofiaorioc 
acid, after which the network will appear 
polished upon se dull ground, 


SPLITTING PargeR,—To split sheets of 
paper when they are printed on both sides: 
The paper in firmly glued totwo pieces of 
strong cloth, one on each side, and is al- 
lowed to dry. Then, on pulling them 
apart, the paper will spilt. The pieces are 
then removed by soaking. Sometimes two 
Pieces of glaes are recommended instead of 
the cloth, Practice is necessary to deter- 
mine the conditions for success, as regards 
quality and strength of glue and other de 
talla, 


SHorp SeaT.--Tho Karly Olosing Asso- 
clation is showing at its offices a very sim- 
ple and ingenious contrivance in the shape 
ofa shop seat for assistants or customers, 
It occupies about the same space when not 
in use as aciosed umbrella, I ‘cannot be 
upset or detached from ita position by ao- 
cident, yet it can be moved at the option of 
the user. The invention will be a great 
boon to the shop assistants, for there in lit- 
tle doubt that it will be adopted by em- 
ployers who care for the health of their as- 
sistanta. 


Farm and Barden. 





PaINT,—The surest way to remove paint 
is by the use of turpentine. If used im- 
mediately the paint will never fail to be 
erased, 

SaLT.—Stock need salt when green food 
is plentiful more than at any other time, 
The lack of salt somet!mes causes injurious 
efiects from green food that might be avold- 
ed by its ase for atock. 


Sugegr.—Sheepare kopt in some seo- 
tlons, on land that Is too hilly to plow, and 
a fair profit issecured, Hilly lands should 
always be putin use, end no better plan 
for doling #80 is better than raising sheep. 


Kf au1T.—Take no heed to those who tell 
you that fruit treer, plants and vines will 
bear as well without cultivation was with, 
but remember that cultivation should be 
given early, and that ill timed, tojudicious 
cultivation ia worse than none, 


ButTseK,—GUilt-edged batter depends for 
ita quality not only upon the breed and 
feed toa certain extent, but more # on 
the skill of the dairyinean. The first re 
quisite js cleaniiness, which begins at the 
ctable and ends with the packing of the 
butter for market, — 


Grain.—Grain way be fed liberally to 
cows when they arein full flowof milk, 
put if the cows are drying off previous to 
calving It ja better to withboid all grain if 
the animals are In good condition, In order 
to avoid milk fever at calving time. Pien- 
ty Of grasa in sufficient for dry cown, grain 
being unnecessary. 


Tur Cow.—The lisportance of wasuing 
or currylog the cow for the purpome of pre- 
venting diseases may Le shown by the fact 
that while 4cow may discharge 20 pounds 


of water through the kidneys she may 
drink 190 pounds, \he “) pounds passing 
off through the akin, carrying with tt mat- 


ter that should be eliminated from the 
body. Unless the water passes of! freeiy 





the milk will be more Or i@m—a contauilna 
ted. Waab the oow, curry or bruat ber, 
and remove the dried matter and sourf 

@ ak 1 order note free perspire 
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THE ANGELUS. 


HY JEAN FRANOOILS MILLET, 


This masterpiece of the great Frenob 
painter Las been purchased by an Ameri- 
oan for the sum of $116,000 and duties, 
amounting in all to about $150,000. Itis the 
largest sum ever paid for @ painting of this 
alzo, 

Jean Franoois Millet, who died in 1875 
atthe age of sixty, devoted himself to the 
faithful reproduotion of aotual rustic life 
among the French peasantry. During bis 
lifetime be wassorely distressed by poverty 
and want, and it was not until some time 
after his death that bis wonderful genius 
war appreciated, 

Gambetta maken the following comment 
on the work reproduced in our etched 
and colored oleograph: “Millet appears 
with his inarked character ofa painter of 
the seasona,tne felds,and the peasants, ‘The 
Angelus,’ is his masterpiece in which 
two peasants, bathed in the rays of the set- 
ting sun and full of mystical emotion, bow 
their heads at the penetrating sound of a 
bell ringing for evening prayer at the mon- 
astery visible on the horison.”’ All the 
original colors, and shades are reproduced 
in fac amsle, so that our Oleograph gives 
“The Angelas”’ exactly as seen in the paint- 
ing itwelf. Save that it has not actually 
been painted by band it present the full 
life, beauty and expression of the work as 
it came from Millet’s easel, Tne gold and 
red of the setéing sun; the dark browns and 
wreene ofthe feid where the peasants are 
working; the faithful blues and grays of 
their peasant costumes; the gathering 
shadow of twilight are all shown with such 
delicate taste and blending of bues, that 
the ploture stands out inspired with relig- 
lous sentiment and devotion. A finer copy, 
and one in which more skill is shown has 
never before been produced, The size 
of this famous picture in oolora, is 22x 
28 inches and a copy will be sent, all post- 
age paid, to every one who sends us $2 00 
for one year’s subscription to Tas Satur. 
DAY EveniIna Post in advance, 


“In Love” and “The Peacemaker” 


Are two splendid companion photo-gra- 
vures, They are printed on heavy- 
toned paper, and are in size 12 x 16 inches 
each. The subject of the first named 
“In Love” representa a young oouple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, altting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man. 
sion. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, is paying her 
courtevus and kind attention. In the 
second picture, “The Peacemaker,” the 
couple hava plainly bad a quarrel. Both 
pretend to went to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently glad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who has just 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them “make itup,” Each picture tells its 
own story completely, and each is the se 
quel and complement of the other. Pret 
ter works of art or neater pictures 
for a parior or sitting-room, could not be 
desired, 

These two splendid companion photo- 











Rest and Unrest. 

There are few phases of civilized life more 
eccentric than the untiring and ceaseless 
bum of bustie which is the outward and 
audible expression of the industry which 
we are taught to reverence. 

From the very beginning, the tarmoil of 
life, as we bave made it, strikes apon our 
ears. 

As it is in the beginning, so is it later 
on, and eo it continues to be until it is time 
for these same sounds of the age to pipe us 
out of the world with a requiem that differs 
not a jot from the cheerful orchestra which 
welcomed us into it. 

A certain measure of activity « wholly 
natural. The savage had to hunt for his 
supper; kill other savages to save himsel! 
from being killed; and fight his brethren in 
order wo secure for himself the wile whom 
they also were eager to place upon their 
respective hearths as the jewel of their 
cave establishments. 

Bat there is a profound difference be- 
tween this occasional activity of the savage 
and the methodical unresting activity of 
the average man of our day. His was brisk 
movement towards a goal, for the attain- 
ment of which he had to exercise his bod- 
ily tacuities in a way that educated them 
with amasing celerity. 

With us, it is much otherwise. Machinery 
has no little to answer for asa clog of ar- 
rest of the development of some of the 
best of our faculties. 

A century ago the average citizen was 
surely a man of more stalwart mind than 
his descendant of to day. This falling off 
in one direction, commensurate with pro- 
grees in another direction, is inevitable. 
The wealth of the nation is greater; the 
individual's sense of individuality and per. 
sonal strength in strife with the world is 
loss. 

It is with no intention of preferring an 
indictment of a capital kind against the in- 
ventors of modern machinery that we 
make this statement. He who runs way 
read the merits as well as the demerits of 
such inventions. 

Bat it is too much the fashion with those 
good, easy, conventional moralists, who 
have the ear of the public, to insist upon 
the merits and to disregard the defects. 

It were honester to ouvnsider the other 
side of the question; and it were also bet 
ter for those of us who are interested in 
this rivalry of animated iron and steel, 
and who are unconscious of the mental 
decadence with which we are in conse- 
quence threatened. 

There are School Boards, it may be pro- 
tested, to check this menace of degrada. 
tion. But such education is really of an 
exotic kind, and does not make atonement 
in the right direetion. 

Which is the nobler kind of man: he 
who, for eight or nine hours a day, feeds 
the maw of a machine, that it may do the 
work which formerly came from human 
hands end the human intelligence; or he 
who, far from the whirr of wheels and the 
screech of steam whistles, tends his own 
smal) flock, shears his sheep, milks his kine, 
makes his own bread, and butter, and vest- 
ments, cultivates his small but adequate 
patch of grain land, owns a boat and wres- 
tles with the sea for its own treasures; who 
builds his own house, keeps it in repair, 
and rears within its homely walls four or 
five oftspring as sturdy and independent as 
himself? 

Can there be any doubt as to the verdict? 

The one man is an automaton. His wife, 
if he have a wife, is in several essential 
particulars a better man than he. 

Her work, unlike his, is of a kind that 
tests the abilities, and through the test en- 
larges them. He is but the subordinate of 
& machine. She is a responsible entity, 
who is taught by experience that her ac. 
tions are of more moment than his. His 
work wearies, but does not teach him. She 
grows wiser and more capable every day. 

The elave of the machine, when he rests, 
does but take breath that he may subse 
quently the better perform the behests of 
his tyrannical master. Bat the couatry- 
man is never thus idie. He goes from his 
kine to his flocks, trom his boat to his 





that we shall come to view this need of 
perfect rest seriously. 

Among the myriad other institutions 
which our benevolence and the complexity 
of our civilization will ere long have raised 
in cur midst, we shal) then, it may be, in- 
clude ‘Houses of Rest for Faded Minds.’ 
Why should it not be so? 

We provide cabmen, whoare already the 
proprietors of rainproof cabs, with sbel- 
vers; and dogs, who much prefer a life of 
unconstraiced vagabondage, with luxari- 
ous asylums. [s not the nation’s mind of 
more import than cabmen and discontented 
dogs? 

And truly it is no very great exaggers- 
tion to say that the national intellect is 
likely to be menaced with a sort of paraly- 
sia, or actual enfeeblement, by the pace it 
bas to run, and the variety of contortions 
it haa to suffer in its course. 

For the rich there are already a multi- 
tude of resources akin to this remedy sug- 
gested for the national benefit. Hydro- 
pathic and other establishments do good 
work in their way, and a thousand water 
ing places recreate their hundreds of thou- 
sands. But forthe millions, whose purses 
sigh at the impossibility of more than a4 
day’s holiday, or more than two or three 
days’ abstention from jabor, what resource 
is there? 

Perhaps alter while it may occur to us to 
take this matter in hand. Worse schemes 
have been set before the public, and have 
been received with approbation. 

Leann your business thoroughly. Kcep 
at one thing; in nowise change Always 
be in haste, but pever inaburry. Observe 
system in all you doand undertake. What 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. One today is worth two to mor- 
rows. Be self reliant; uo not take too 
much advice, but rather depend on your- 
self. Never tail to keep your appoint- 
ments or to be punctual to the minute. 
Never be idle, but keep your hands or 
mind uselully employed, except when sleep- 
ing. 








lr is probable that not a litude harm is 
done in the education of the young by un- 
duly appealing to the sense of wonder. 
Wonder is essentially a stupid emotion; it 
certainly is the one that stupid people are 
most eager to gratify. In lieu of wonder 
however we may very usefully stimulate 
curiosity; and this may be done in a gen- 
eral way by representing everything as 
leading us on, if properly considered,/ 
views and truths beyond itself. : 

Every man hase natural inciination to 
communicate what he knows; and if he 
does not do 80, it is because his reason and 
judgment are strong enough to control tais 
inherent propensity. When you flada 
friend who can exercise absolute power 
over the communicative instinct, wear him 
in your heart. If you have np such friend, 
keep your own counsel. 

WHATEVER may be the elements of ex- 
ternal beauty, there are certain well defined 
features in the power of seeing and appre- 
Ciating it. Perhaps the most essential of 
ali is simplicity. Until a man honestly ac- 
cepts his own real taste and sincerely avows 
it, he has no foundation upon which to 
build a better. It is the elemental germ 
without which there can be no cultiva- 
tion. 


GoopD manners must have a solid founda- 
tion in kindness and self-control. To be 
genuine, they must be the fruit of sin. 
cerity and good feeling; and their exercise 
must be in conformity with the working of 
these qualities in the heart. No art can 
successiully counterfeit true elegance of 
manners and deportment. To be real, they 
must have roots deep below the auriace in 
the sou! and heart. 


THE tiniest daisy that rmiles so sweetly 
at our feet owes its existence to the patient 
pushing upward of the sma!) germ against 
allthe obstacles of soil and stones; and 
were it conscious it might tell a tale of 
daily difficulty and danger sturdily met and 





The Werld’s Happenings. 





The mercury stood at 105 degrees in the 
shade at Los Angeles a few days ago. 

The echoolteschers of Cincinnat! have 
not been paid their salaries since April. 


It is estimated that there are 13 000 dif- 
ferent kinds of postage stampe in the world, 


A colored man at Albany, Ga., bas served 
no lees than twenty-one terms in jail for fighting. 


A young woman at Madison, Ind, be 
ing frightened, screamed loudly, dislocating her 
jaw. 

The Bey of Tunis has at last issued a de- 
cree absolutely prohibiting slavery in his domin- 
jons, 


The German Enperor’s vew rules tor 
wearing uniformsin the navy fill a book of forty 
pages. 

There isa girl in New York who basa 
record of five feet four inches im the standing high 
jump. 

The placing of the last stone in the spire 
of the Cathbetral at Ulm raises it to a height of 530 
feet, and makes It the bighest cathedral in the world, 


Somebody who has been looking up the 
matter says tbat there are now only five Siates in the 
Union In which aschoolmaster can legally flog a pu- 
pil. 


One bundred boys and girls of Wood- 
land, Cal., whose ages range from 12 to 19 years, 
have formed a Co-operative Frult Canning and Dry- 
ing Union. 


The servants in the Imperial palace at 
Berlin and Potsdam are so wretcbedly paid that they 
have petitioned the Grand Marshal of the court for 
a considerabie increase, 


A company has beeu formed to rent out 
steamer chaire for $1 for a trip across the ocean. The 
chairé are supplied with little tables designed to hold 
a plate, tumbler and a bottle. 


the German Empress Frederick loves 
little children. She can often be seen to stop and 
pat the little ones she meeisin her daily walks, and 
never fails to speak kindly to them, 


Frapkiin, Ga., bas s monstrosity in the 
shape of achicken. ‘‘A peculiarly shaped egg did 
not hatch, and was broken. It contained a chicken 
with four well-formed legs and three wings.’’ 


Dr. Jobn Hall, of the Fifth Avenue 
(New York) Presbyterian Church, bas been nearly 
23 years its pasiur, and in that time has been absent 
from the pulpit but twice on account of sickness, 


Cap'sain Hervert Beeecuer, 80 o1 Heaory 
Ward Beecher, has been acquitted of a charge of ab- 
stracting a book from the records of the custom house 
at Port Townsend while he was Collector of Cus- 
toms. 


Instead of paying the chrgyman & cash 
tee, a bridezroom the other day presented to the di- 
vine who officiated a set of vestments and an eccle- 
siastical ring engraved on the inside to commemorate 
the occasion, 


A silver match box now in course of pro- 
duction will be acopy of the trick cigar case with 
which people are familiar, The compartment con- 
taining matches may be so manipulated as to make it 
appear empty. 

Professor Lintner, S'ate Entomologist 
of New York, has made a microscopic examination 
of the insect collections of a single electric light, and 
estimates that the debris which he inspected repre- 
sented 33, O0Ulusects, 


One ot New York’s famous young legal 
lights recentiy adorned his neckwear with a pin 
beaded by a white enameled foolecap sheet contain- 
ing what purported to be typewritten characters. In 
the extreme corner a cluster of rubies took the place 
of a seal, 


Mrs, Jane Moore, a negro woman, liv- 


ing in Milledgeville, Ga , gave herage tothe census- -- 


teker as 121 years. Her oldest living child is 55 years 
old, and since its birth she bas been blessed with 27 
others, She is evidently not less than 110 years old, 
aod may be 121, as she says. 


Some one footed man who is hobbling 
throngh the world cau get bis missing member by 
applying to the Bay City Police Department. It was 
found the other day iu a Darrel of brine near an old 
hospital, well enough preserved for the owner to 
give it at least a decent burial, 


Quite a humorous incident ie illusirated 
by an oxidized silver umbrella handle of late issue, 
The upper part of the stick represents a tree with 
spreading branches, and on the furthermost one sits 
a barefooted darkey with eyes bulging with terror, 
anxiously watching the movements of a bear be- 
low, 

A couple from New York 8 ate, who 
were married recently by a Newark, N. J., jastice, 
on being questioned, explained that they nad simply 
come to town on business, and while shopping made 
up their minds to get married. The groom is 57 years 
old, and the bride, who was nis housekeeper, is 22 
years younger. 


At Bloomfield, Is., on a recent night, the 
leading lady oi an amateur dramatic company fired 
into a crowd of young men who were peeping into 
her dressing-room, using a pistol loaded with soap. 
One of the men, named Toole, was wounded, and 
had her arrested, The Justice dismissed her, and 
lectured Toole, 


A remarkable womsn is Mrs. Mary 
Wing, wife of Thomas Wing, of Fayette, Me. She 
is 80 years of age, and during the past year bas done 
the cooking, washing, ironing, sewing, knitting, 
etc., forafamily of four. Last fall she cleaned ber 
house througbout, and in addition to all her other 
work has made since last October over 300 pounds of 
butter, Sheis able to ride out ten or tweive miles in 
a day, appears as jovial and bappy a¢ any young per- 
son, and isin the best of health. 


A Pittsburg hotel owner, inlking about 
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Blessings—biessings on the beds 
Whose white piliows softly bear 
Rows of little shining heads 
That have never known a care! 


Pity for the heart that bleeds 
In the homestead desolate, 
Where no little troubling needs 
Make the weary working wait! 


Safely—eafely to the fold 
Bring them, wheresoe’er they be, 


Thou who saldst to them of old,§ 
**Saffer them to come to Me.'’ 


Squirrel, 


BY 8. U. W. 











N a floodof yellow sunshine stood Ab- 

bot’s Grange one May afternoon, look- 

ing the very picture of smiling ease and 
comtert; spring flower bede dotted about 
its sloping lawns, budding woods thick 
with bright bine byacinths sheltering it 
carefally from north-east winds, and a soit 
sweep of corn-cropped, hawtborn-hedged 
valley nestling, a8 it were, under tbe pro. 
tecting shadow of ite grey gablesand many- 
windowed front, 

But its seeming quietaude was only—to 
put it correctly—brick deep. Within the 
quaint old rooms of the dwelling a very 
peculiar turmoil was going on; a terrivie 
upsetting of things as they had been; 
auuszed submission of things as they now 
appeared to be; dismay and blank dread of 
what might yet be coming. 

For iu the last weex of cnill, fickle April, 
Miss Pieasance Westbrook, spiuster mis- 
tress of Abbot's Grange, had suddenly re. 
signed control of ali her worldly pocses- 
sions, 

A nipping night-frost, and a firm refusal 
to havea fire in her bedroom because the 
right date for sucu luxuries was past by 
tive days, had proved too much for tne lady 
of fourscore, A swift attack of bronobitis 
afforded her arapid aod almost painiess 
exit from mortal scenes, but the unexpect- 
ed summons created strange disturbance 
among survivors that began almost as soon 
ag the last ‘‘Amen’’ wae said over her 
grave, Then, as one of the carriages 
turned out of the church yard gate, said 
Mr. Westbrook, of High Courts, Glouces- 
tersbire, the rich mercuent-nephew of the 
departed lady, to her solicitor, John Foster; 

“[ suppose those young counections ot 
mine come in for pretty near everything of 
the old lady’s, don’t they? Do you happen 
to know if she’s paid me the compliment of 
a diamond ring orasiiver soup iadie? Of 
course, you’ve got her will?” 

“Really,” was the answer, ‘I can give 
you no information at present. My father 
had entire management of the Abbot’s 
Grange business, and he died some six 
months ago.’’ 

“But you stepped into bis shoes, didn’t 
your” 

“Only partiy, Miss Westbrook looked 
on me a8 comparatively juvenile, | fancy, 
though I have been in the firm the last five 
yeare, Sbe never honcred me with any 
confidential communications, and even 
took all private papers from our office, the 
will most likely among them,’’ 

“Ab, then that elder girl yonder wiil 
know its whereabouts, She’s rather a 
good-looking young party. Ought to mar- 
ry well if she’s got a third of the old man’s 
hoard, Got any engagement, do you 
know?”’ 

No, Mr, Foster did not know. Perhaps 
the question struck him as unseasunable, 
coming the minute after the service where 
half the village bad been crying over the 
loss of their kind, if eccentric, old friend, 

Anybow, the young lawy:r gazed stud- 
lousiy out of the carriage window as they 
wound slowly up the hill, and turned tie 
conversation to the beauty of some noble 
Oaks that skirted the road right and lef.. 

“Ab! hal good timber that,’’ commented 
Westbrook critically. ‘‘l’d have it down if 
it was mine and turn it into capital that 
fetched twenty per cent. Can't see the 
good of trees standing sucking up the land 
any more than lszy horses eating their 
heads cftf in the stable. My father, you 
know—brother of the old iady, yonder,” 
With a nod towards the church, “only got 
a8 much as his sister when his father 
dropped: But he was wiss. Married into 
trade. My mother’s pcople were in Kast 
India shipping. He made a mint of money, 
and turned High Oourts that he bought 
cheap, into a regular show place, I’ve stuck 
to the same line, and,” witb a knowing ex- 


pression, “haven’t lost money, you bet. | 
got @ little extra nous from my mother.” 
“And a littie something else thought 


John Foster,but aloud he sa 





“Miss Westbrook’s cousin, the grand- 
mother of these young peopie she adopted, 
— into some county family, did she 
not?’ 

Mr, Westbrook laughed. “Exacily so. 
Country gertieman in Norfolk, of the 
good old style. Lived up to the knocker, 
and left about balf wnat he began with. 
Then his son must needs go bond for a 
friend, and lost even that. ‘Whoso nateth 
suretysbip,’ say {—that's bow these young 
Ferrers come to be paupers,’’ 

“Miss Westbrook was greatly attached to 
them, sir,” 

‘Ab! Sol suppose. She was a sentimen- 
tal old conservative, And their grand- 
mother had been brought up with her like 
an Own sister, '’ve beard, So instead of 
letting them prog for themselves, as I re- 
commended her to do ten years ago, the 
last time 1 saw her, she took them in and 
did for them, Oh, bere we are at the house 
again. My train goes from Crowchester at 
four, sharp, So now for the will,” 

Mr. Westbrook might say ‘Now for the 
willl!’”” To everyone’s profound astonish- 
ment no will whatever was forthcoming, 
Olive Ferrers, a graceful, dark-eyed gir! of 
one-and-twenty, now in sore grief at iosing 
the loving guardian of her orphaned years, 
knew nothing of the all-important docu- 
ment, 

“Did it matter much,’ she sald wearily, 
when the rector and John Foster sought 
ber out in tue library, where ner sister and 
young brother were trying to comfort her, 
“It seemed horrible t> be troubling about 
mouey 80 800n alter——"’ 

And then she broke off, her sad eyes full 
of tears, andi the young lawyer felt how 
vivid was the contrast between her bearing 
and Mr, Westbrook’s, and how her present 
pathos suited the girl even better than the 
bright manner which had rather turned bis 
head when lately he had paid professional 
visite to the Grange, 

But though it went againat the grain with 
bim to vex her, be explained clearly and 
forcibly how neeifnl it was totry and find 
this will at once, 

“And Mise Westbrook never told her 
wheresbe had put it?) Never mentioned 
its details to her? Naturally Mr. Weut- 
brook would like to know them before he 
left.’’ 

The only response to this was that Olivo 
was certain Aunt Pieasauce had never 
mentioned the matter inany way. Some 
things she never liked to speak of. This 
must have been one, Perhaps she had not 
made a will at all. 

“Bat my dear young lady,’’ cried the 
rector, “that is impossible! It wouid leave 
you without a farthing! Miss Westbrook 
would never have done it, 

“I know she wouldn't,” put in Olive’s 
young sister He en, e delicate girl of fifteen, 
“if sbe could help it. Kut auntie was iii 
only such a little time. Very likely she 
uway have forgotten it.” 

“Forgotten it!’ repeated the clergyman 
in dismay. “My poor, dear child, don’t 
suggest such a chance,’’ 

“Or, I will tell you what,” said the 
youngest of the adopted trio, a lithe, clev- 
er-faced boy of twelve, emerging from a 
window curtain, where he had :been trying 
to hide atear stained countenance, ‘Poor 
old auntie put it off too long, perhaps, You 
know! wae with her the—the last morning, 
just when sbe turned worse, and she 
whispered, ‘I want to tell Olive——’ so I 
fetched Olive, but then anntie seemed to 
have iorgotten everything. She could only 
look at us puzzied-like, and—and nevor 
spoke any more,’’ 

‘Then the lad burrowed back among the 
curtains, being muca asdbamed to be caught 
orying. And the rector and the lawyer leit 
tue room in the utmost perplexity, 

Every likely place was ransacked within 
the next bour, Every servant was ques- 
tioned. The coachman remembered driy- 
ing his mistress from the late Mr, Foster's 
office, some time last autumn, to Barnby’s 
Bank, and tuey took atin box with them. 
Off to Barnby’s Bank went the coachman 
now again, returning with the said depoal- 
tory, Which the late Mr, Foster’s son 
searched through with the deepest anxiety. 
Bonds were tuere of railways, end canals, 
and gas companies, a mortgage, stock of 
half a-dczen kinds, but alas! no will. Mr. 
Westbrook telegraphed to his home that he 
should not be back until*furtoer notice. 

«Jt is desirabie that I remain to see this 
through,” he said, and ordered the bntier 
to have a room prepered for him for an in- 
definite stay. The butler carried the com- 
mand to the housekeeper in high affront. 

“He speaks © measifl was a boy in 
buttons, said he. “You and me ain’t used 


to such masterfal ways, Mre, Wicks.’’ 
But as one day after anotLuer, and then a 
whole week,. went by, and still no will was 
rthooming, Mr. Westbrook fe a grow 
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ing right to indulge in as much masterful- 
nessas he pleased, which was a good 
deal. 

“The probability is,’’ he said loftily to 
John Foster, who was there every day,con- 
ducting a rigorous search through every 
room in the house, ‘my late deceased 
aunt came to her senses at tbe 
last. Webad a tew words about these 
young Ferrers last time I saw her. I told 
her plump and plain they’d no right to a 
penny from her, She was sepirity old 
Party, though, and said she should do what 
she chose with ber own, for land my 
children had plenty without being her 
beirs. After that there was a coolness be- 
tween us, but she’d plenty of sense, and 
no doubt she saw I was in the right, and so 
died intestate purposely that I should step 
in and take my due. Till anything else is 
proved, Mr. Foster, | shall act on that sup- 
position.’’ 

Mortifiod that he could not gainsay thie 
arrogant gentleman, yet deeply excited on 
purely peieonal grounds, Jobn Foster 
could only acquieece in thie unlacky infer- 
ence, Mise Westbrook must have died 
withouta will. 

“l’m driven to that conclusion unwil- 
lingly enough,”’ he said to pale Olive Fer- 
rere one morning, when, after hours ol 
turning over haif.a-century’s collection of 
old letters and worthless savings, they 
stood toge:her in the iittered drawing- 
room, each feeling blankly that no more 
was to bedone; “most grievously unjust 
asshe has been wo you-——” Bat Oiive 
satopped him. 

“You are not to say that even to me 
please, Mr, Foster; we owe too much ww 
Aunt Pleasance. Now, as we have no one 
else in the world, we must try and make 
our own way.’”’ 

‘‘But. good beavens! how?” exclaimed 
the young man almost impatiently. This 
poor girl knew as little asa baby about 
making her own way in a hustiing, greedy, 
selfish world. “My dear Mies Ferrers, 
you can’t calculate the difficulties that lie 
before you. Surely Mr. Westbrook——” 
Bat there Jobn Foster bad to end aprupily. 

What would be the usvo! bis holding 
out hopes about division of property, of any 
liberality whatever on Mr, Westbrook’s 
part, when he well knew he bad not got 
a generous spark in bim from the crown of 
his head to the sole of bis foot! 

Truly, when ownership bad first appear- 
ed possibile, the gentioman had vaguely 
dropped hints about allowing the young 
peopie a few thousands, but as time went 
on and no will was unearthed, another cas- 
ual douceur had diminished it to a few 
hundreds, What ultimate point of contrac 
tion it might reach the young man feared 
to think. So he checked himeelf with em- 
barrasement, and could only wind up with 
some rather incoherent remarks about ar- 
rangements being made for Miss Ferrers’ 
comfort, and if there was anything he 
could dc——! 

Olive colored, Something in the ear- 
nestness of nis last words make her trem- 
ble, Sve was afraid of relying on him too 
much, and yet, in tois troubie, perhaps she 
uwnigbt take his help for a little while, 

“] think Mr, Westbrook intends settling 
what is to be done this afternoun,”’ she said 
nervously; ‘‘afterwards 1 may be—glad to 
ask your advice, I am most anxious about 
Oyril. I am afraid Mr, Westbrook does 
not much like ‘ol 

Here Olive’s half-attered opinion was un- 
expectedly emphasized from without, 
Through the door, standing ajar, came Mr, 
Westbrook's voice, ringing with anger: 

‘Oyril! What are you up to there? Kick 
that beast down stairs this moment,” 

“Toots is doing no harm, sir,’’ answered 
the boy’s clear voles. ‘Aunt Pieasance al- 
ways let us play bide and seek on the gal- 
lery.” 

“Your Aunt Pleasance, as you cal! her, 
could do as she liked, Nowl order what 
I choose, That clamsy brute will amash 
those cases of birds. Nend bim down this 
moment; do you hear, you young rasca:?”’ 

Oyril’s temper, frank and pliant enough 
under civility, had been brusbed in every 
possible wropg direction by Mr. Weat- 
brook during these last fow days. Now it 
suddenly bristled up likes hedge-hog’s 
prickles, 

“[’m no more of a rascal than you are, 
air! ©O.ive said Toots and | could wait here 
till sbe’d done thore old papers, so! shall 
not come down until she calls me,” 

Hexze O.ive burried into the hall. Mr, 
Weatbrook, purpie with rage, was storm- 
ing op at Cyril who, with flaming cheeks 
and bright eyes, stood defiantly at the top 
of the broad old stairs; Toots, a knowledye- 
wble fox-terrier, an!Mng excitediy between 





the balustrades, as if only walling the word 
nake for their mutual ene. | 


of command to 
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*1'll pat a brick around that car's neck 
and bave him dropped in the nearest 
pond,” cried the irate gentieman; ‘while, 
as for your sieter, she’s perfectiy aware, or 
Ought to be, that she’s no more right to 
give orders in this house than the scullery- 
maid.’’ (John Foster here madea quick 
sep forward. Olivesilenced bis indigna. 
tion with an entreating glance.) ‘1 am 
master here, Now come down, or 1 vow 
I'll horsewhbip you.” 

“You'll bave to catch me first, sir,” sald 
Oyril coolly; ‘‘but 1’li do as Olive tells me, 
of eourse,”’ 

‘Then come down, Squirrel darling,” his 
alster exclaimed. And the lad, with Toots 
in attendance, was at her side in a twink- 
lings “My brother bad no ideaof tran- 
greesing by playing thore,” she explained 
with quiet courtesy to Mr, Westbrook; ‘nor 
I bidding bim do so, Perbaps he and 
Toots had better go out for an hour or so 
now.” 

“Not till be has apologised to me for his 
impudence,”’ famed Mr, Westbrook. ‘Beg 
my pardon, young—whippersnapper, then 
you may go.”’ 

‘I’m afraid I shall bave to stopa long 
while first,” said Cyril. ‘No, Ollve’’—pro- 
testingly—‘'l’ve nothing to beg his paragon 
for, and 1'm not going Ww do it.”’ 

Olive, distressed, looked appealingiy at 
Mr. Foster, 

“No impertinence was meant, I am sure, 
sir,” said the young lawyer promptly. ‘All 
will goright if Oyril rune out again, as 
Miss Ferrers suggesta.”’ 

“If Mies Ferrers leis bim do anything of 
the sort, she’s as—as—disrespectiul as the 
boy,”’ retorted the unsoothable gentleman. 

“Neither be nor she nor any one on the 
Pplece seoms to understand who lam. I! 
require an immediate apology from that 
young scamp.” 

“Then you won't get it,” sald ine “young 
scamp,’’ coolly braving the man who was 
now domineering over Olive, 

“You shall be locked up till you eat 
humble pie,’ cried Mr, Westbrook, ad- 
vanoing furiously on Cyril, but rapidly re 
treating as Toots rushed to the fore with a 
vicious snep. ‘‘Mise Ferrers, | presume 
you have some control over your brother? 
I require him to may slone in the library 
yonder until ho comes to his sober sevscs 
and speaks the words | consider my due, 
Will you desire him to go into that room, 
or must he be taken there by force?”’ 

“My brother never disputes a wish of 
mine, Mr. Westbrook,’ said Olive, pain- 
fally excited, yet wonderfully seif con- 
trolled, ‘Squirrel, dear, not because I 
oonsider you require punishing, but for 
peace sake, please go into the library. 
When I have spoken to My. Wentbrook 
presently I will come for you.” 

She stooped and iaid her cheek on the 
lad’s curly head a moment. Then off he 
stalked with a lamp in bis throat to the lit. 
tle room at the left of the bali. 

Mr, Westbzook triumphantly turned the 
key upon him with; ‘Stop there, sir, tili I 
let youout’’ John Foster walked forth 
among the lilacs and syringas to keep him- 
self frou making unprolemsional remarka, 
and Olive fied upstairs to treat her forced 
calm toa good ory before recounting this 
fresh misadventure to hor sister Helen, 

» * o * . o 

Luncheon that day was an excesnively 
gloomy effair; the lawyer racked his brains 
for conversation, but for onoe could find 
none, The girls were atlent and without 
appetite. Tue sight of Cyril's vacant piace 
choked Helen. Mr. Westbrook ate bia oold 
lamb and salad with ostentatious effecta- 
tlonof enjoyment, Bat old Bond oould 
easily discern, as he carried the news wo the 
servants’ bell, ‘that things was a coming to 
a bead,”’ 

“J'll trouble you in the drawing room, 
Miss Ferrers for a few minutes,” said Mr. 
Westbrook, having finished, be got up and 
pushed hia cheir from bim; and as the two 
went thither, Heien following her aister 
with anxious eyes, Jobn Foster longing to 
be by her, perbaps all foar feit little easier 
than the lonely young culprit jocked up in 
the library. 

He, to tell the truth, was not particularly 
to be pitied. Having rm faith in bin ais. 
ter, he resigned all thought of tne future to 
her, and, with the wisdom of his few yearr, 
was now exercising himseeilf on the burn- 
ing topic of the moment, |. 6., how to give 
his jailer the slip! 

“There you stop till I let you out,” Mr, 
Westbrook bad said. A boastlul cockcraow 
that went sorely againat S juirrel s yra pb. 
Into durance vile he had gone cheerfully 


at Olive’s asking, but out of it he fully 
meant w get without leave of any Mr. 
Westbrook. For means to this end he now 
systematicaily set himeeif searching. 

The door was fast, no jUuSstior al 
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attempt toalip the look, and then gave it 


a 

PR aturally the window suggested itself aa 
the next beset means of exit. Unfortunate- 
ly that wae fol! pine feet from the ground, 
the Grange {rout being weil rammed over a 
line of cellars, and, although the drop was 
nothing w a Loy of Lia weight, an anti-bur 
giarious row of posta with triple well. 
spiked chains offered seriode objections to 
this manner of escape. What was to be 
deoe? Squirrel pianted bimeself ip the 
iniddie of bis prison and eyed bis surround- 
a interrogalively. 

n front wae that impracticable window; 
behind him every inoh of wall except the 
docr-space was lined with close packed 
sbelves of booke—tbhe same with the whoie 
wailon bie right baad, 

Opposite this was the wide, quaint tiled 
hearth auder tne shallow, high-#houldered 
chimpey piece; one side of the replace a 
swall door opened intoa tiny book-room, 
which Aunt P.easance to call her 
eanptum; on the «ther side stood a bovk. 
case of four feet high, above which bung « 
picture of the jam Squire Westbrook in « 
pigtall and bright blue ooat. 

A® bis quiek gianoe toox all in, bis oe! 
looked per‘eotiy iron- bound, and Squirrei’s 
beart sank within bim. Must be, after all, 
atop there like a rat in atrap, but to be let 
out by that odious, overbearing monster, 
Mr. Westbrook? Was there no obink he 
could edge hiweelf out by, no loophole be 
could wriggle through? Yea! joy! there 
was! Ob, bapplest of happy thoughts, 
what about the chimney? 

Thove smoky funnels at the Grange were 
none of your screwed up, beflued modern 
contri vances, but ay ye alr pas- 
Segoe running boldly up from basement to 
root, 

Cyril knew all aboutthem, He hed per- 
sonaily inspected the interior of one when 
workiman bad been repairing the wany 
slacks abuve, and bed salely worked bis 
way down to Oilve’s own bedroom, 

Nowtf he oould only voyage upward 
from the library, catlike range the tiles, 
and descend again by the old route, what a 
capita: joke it would be, Quick as thought 
Cyril stepped on the stout bars of the grate 
and cautiously inserted head and shoulders 
up the inky entrance, Hurrah! He could 
aren bit of blue sky bigh up aloft. 


Nimble as bie namesake be began the as. 
cent. A brick jatting convenientiy here 
aud there lent friendly help. He baa to 
K'ope slong with closed eyes, for bite of 
mortar avd little nests of disturbed soot 
came peppering about him. COarefal and 
crab-like be hauled himeelf safely "P till 
nigh tue level of the library oelling. Then 
be nearly came to grief. 

He seemed to have got a beautiful foot- 
bold on a brick or two, when he suddenly 
slipped. Down went one leg, but not down 
the chimpey,down the other side some- 
bow. Preserving bis balance with dificul- 
ty, Squirrel rubbed bisa dusty eyes with bis 
gritny band, and peered about him, 

Onoly taint murky light straggied to his 
aid, but heoould just discern something 
remarkably odd, An opening there was 
on the left aide of the chimney, not more 
than two feet square, and the cavity be- 

ond must be of some size, for as the lad 
nquisitively-poked his leg about, 't came 
In contact with no other wall. Whatever 
could this piace be? A bricked-up cup- 
board perhaps; a biding-hole for cavaliera, 
priests, Jacobites, what not? 

Cyril’s spirit of adventure rose within 
him, In fora penny, in fora pound. He'd 
go through tbat hole and possibly ferret 
out the secrets of centuries, So through he 
wen, feet foremost this time,and easily 
6:1.ough, for what felt like brick steps as- 
sisted his descent into a tony which, by 
faintest light and much patting around, he 
discovered to be a small chamber matohing 
in s'se Aunt Pieasance’s sanctum the other 
side of the fireplace, 

Here was an exciting find! How pleased 
old Auntie woult bave been to know it. 
How Olive would have liked it if they had 
been stopping at the Grange, As for that 
guriy Mr, Westbrook, though, he should 
never bear of this romantic den, Oyril 
only wished it might be fall of ghomta that 
would come out and scare bim if he ever 
lived at that place, But gboste In it were 
neither tangibie nor visible now, 

Alter ever so iong of stealthy creepin 
and feeling throughout its length an 
breadth Cyril coud find nothing but an. 
clent cobwebs and layers of dust and de- 
bris, a wooden something, narrow table or 
shelf, a look or fastening, and 

At tbat point of investigation the boy 
Was startied by sounds tbat appeared 
strangely close, being, in fact, as he soon 
remembered, in the adjacent § library. 
Some one spoke. It was that nice fellow 
Foster, and bis words were: 

“Now, Oyril, my led, if you'll just aay 
to Mr. Westbrook why, bow’sthis? 1 
can’tsee him. Cyril! Wohoere’s he vanish. 
ed to?’ 

‘Jamped out of the window, I’ll war- 
rent,'’ rae forth another voice (the ene- 
my's!) “Expeoted a thrashing if he did 
not eat bumble pie, and, by George, he 
should bave it too, if I'd my way.” (Cyril 
tinged with wrath to the tips of his toes.) 

1 don’t see bow be could jump out here 
without hurting himeel!,’’ was the anxious 
answer from the window-way. ‘I do bope 
the boy is safe, His sister of 

“There, there,” snaried the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘Don’t trouble yourself to make a 
fuss over the young sneak”’— (Oyriiciench 
6d his dirty little Get and almust wisbed be 











bad not etyrted on this chimney expedition ) 
“the Men about the grounds must look out 
for Lim, and J’ll rate him soundly when 
we catch him. Now I'm going to lock over, 


m- 1 ny farwe, 1 Wish you good 


ay eler you will make it con 
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venient to be here py ten to-morrow we’!l 
meet in this room and can begin to wind 
up matters.’’ 

“Then, Miss Ferrers—" bs asta 

“Appears,”’ with a «grunt, i.) . 
fect independenoe, sir, She can bave ir 
she choocees, So mucn the better for my 
pocket, Sne gives her final decision in the 
inorping. Good afternoon.” 

A heavy step i: ft the library, crossed the 
hall, and slammed thetront door, Every 
sound echoed in Uyril’s drum-jike retreat. 

Jobn Foster seemed to be staying be- 
hind, Oyril beard him give asigh that 
washbalfagroean,. Hs wate regular go01 
ohap. The boy had half sm to tap on 
the thin panei which divided them, and 
tell him so but auotber entrance checked 
him, It was Olive this time, 

“Ob, Mr, Foster,” abe n, ‘did Oyril 
—where is he please? Has Mr, Westbrook 
let bim out?’ 

“No, be let himeelf out | fancy by the 
window,” was the response, “J’li hunt 
bim up before | leave. Weshall find him 
all right. Bot Miss Ferrers—can you. 
Will you loos cn me just as your man of 
business, as if | were my father, in fact? 
Will you tell me what Mr, Westbrook has 
offered in lieu of whatevery one expected 
you and your brother and sister would 
bave?’’ 

Cyril strained bis ears, Olive appeared 
to hesitate, then broke out passionately. 

“What be bas offered! A pittance Mr. 
Foster, that migot I segeese just keep us 
{row starving, but whic 1] must verily be- 
gin to starve before I would accept on bis 
terms! I am to make Oyril beg ais par- 
don, and then, pernaps, only perhaps, he 
will get bim an office boy’s piece with one 
of his partoersat Bristol. And to Helen 
and me he offers fifty pounds a year; 
enough, he says, for us to liveon in lodg- 
ings, with Cyril's wages to belp! Mr, Fosa- 
ter, beggars must not be choosers, but | 
think would ratber die than touch a 
penny from Mr. Westbrook.”’ (And 
right you are, Ollve,”” whispered Oyril in 
bia dungeon.) 

‘But my dear—dear Miss Ferrers, what is 
to be done? Whom else, what else have 
you wo turn to?”’ 

‘No one, nothing, or next to nothing. 
But, Mr. Foster, Oyril has something: 
nearly two hundred pounds! thinka . 
mother lef{ him. Nowsurely I can send 
him to some #chool with that, and | gnow 
when he’s a little older he will work likea 
man to help me and Helen,’’ (‘*Won't | 
tool’’ murmurred the sooty one.) “As for 
me I will find some school where tbey will 
let me teach, and Helen oan live there for 
“~~ pay. It’sonly for her sske I—feel—it 
—hbard,”’ 

(“There now that’s borrid: Olive’s cry- 
ing,’’ muttered Squirrel, begriming bis 
eyelids with hie own knuckles. ) 

Mr, Foster seemed to waik upand down 
in agitation; then sbat the library door and 
baled, 

‘(Miss Ferrers, your plan, your deterimi- 
nation are worthy of you. But one thing 
faila you. Your brother’s money cannot 
I know be wuched till he is of age,”’ 

“Then—ob, what sball we do?”’ 

“This; let me advance a couple of bhun- 
dred, lend it, give it to you. Oh waita 
moment! Let me tell you what no one on 
earth should bave known if you'd been 
rich and prosperous, I have seen you so 

ften, and so wuch, I could no more hel 
oving you than I could heip livirg! 
don’t know about family, and ancestors, 
an.i #0 forth, | only know my father’s name 
was an honored one for fifty years, and 
please God, 1’ll do nothing to sully it, and 
if you’il share it with me, your brother 
and sister shali be mine, and you shall 
never know a Care tnat I can shield you 
from! What, what will you say?’ 

Cyril could bear Olive sobbing. He very 
uearly committed himself by an audible 
accompaniment. (‘John Foster, you’re a 
Trojan,’’ said he softly. ‘If Olive will bave 
you, I'll give you Toots for a wedding 
present; but, now then, bhark!’’) 

“I can’t, | oan’s say ‘Yes,’’’ Olive talter- 
ed, “it would be wicked of me,’’ 

“Ab, you don’t care forme! You think 
me presum ptuoua,’’ 

‘ Presumptuous! Mr. Foster, Aunt Pleas- 
anoe always said you were far too good to 
be just a iawyer.” 

“And you, you yourself?” 

*'1]—liked--you always,’’ 

(''Thought as mach! ' chuckled Squirrel, 

*Sne always colored up when that young 
man came.’’) 

“But,” rapturously, ‘‘can you ever love 
me?’’ 

‘*]~think—1—oan,’’ 

‘O tve, my dearest,’’ 

(fhen ensusd some seconds over which 
Cyril positively blushed. Love ecstasies 
are ulierily preposterous to extreme 
youth ) 

‘Bat vow,’ sala Olive presently, in such 
a changed voice, ‘you must never feel you 
took me, took us, out of pity. You must 
be very certain of your own mind before 
you tie yourself to us penniless people.” 

“I can never be more certain than now, 
my Olive.” 

“Ab! but you shall bave time to think 
about it. If only you will send Cyril some. 
where, that mach | will freely take of you. 
You abail pay yourself py-and by. But 
for one year | mean to work for Heien as | 
said. Then if you still want me—” From 
that part of her project she was |mmova. 
bie. So with satisfaction enough in his 
heart to tide him over even a twelve 
month's waiting, the young man parted 
from his new-gained love. 





Cyril had two biush again in the dark over 
the lover's farewells,and then when bis 
soiltude was silent oncs more, he set about 
thinking bow to get out of confinement 

ror reasons f “ wna twenty-fool 








h climb was not desirable. Therefore 
with extreme care he regained the sperture 
by which he had entered, slowly lowered 
bimeelf to the barsof the grate, squatted 
there like an imp, taking off hin tell-tale 
sboea, listened t find the coast clear, then 
warily slipped off to his own room, bolted 
bimesif in and spentan bour to such pur- 

that when at last he made bis way 
downstatra no trace of his sweep's exploit 
was left upon him. 

7 * - + oo « 7 


The two girls’ anxious questions as to his 
mode of exit from his prison, Cyril con- 
trived to parry. Mr. Westbrook’s bigh 
and mighty scowls at the dinner table 'e 
bore with exemplary meekness. Woen bis 
sisters botn implored him to behave dis- 
—a at the next morning's conclave in 
the library,to which Mr, Westbrook all 
but ordered the trio, he promised faithfully 
to keep his temper, come what might, and 
sedulously patted Toots sieek head to oon. 
oeal the twinkle in ois eye, when Olive 
added, as herald of great giad tidings: 

“For things may, after all, turn out bet- 
ter than they will sound, dear Squirrel.”’ 

Ten o'clock next morning found the 
Grange party and John Foster assembling 
iu the appointed room, Mr. Westbrook 
swelling with arrogant importance, which 
O.ive might have found bad to bear, bad 
nota glance between her lawyer and ber- 
self given hera delicious sense of happy 
strength, 

‘‘Ab—h’m,"” rasped out Mr, Westbrook, 
seating bimeeif in the heavy oak obair tuat 
stood at one end of the old Turkey hearth- 
rug. “Ah—hb’um, I see that boy is not bere; 
vut he is of no consequence whatever, 80 
we need not walt, As it is very evident my 
late respected aUNT,”’ (his tone imp. ied 
capital letters to ner honor, now be bad 
come into ber money) “bas died intestate, 
1 tee the time has come, when, as her 
HEIR’’ (bonor requested it for himself thie 
tine) “1 take natural possession of her 6n- 
tire property. I feel it is my right, so | 
shail not make any bones avout doling it. 
Asl intend shutting up the house for the 
summer, the first thing to dois to get rid of 
the servants, Miss Helen ring the beil.’’ 

Bond, sppearing in answer, was desired 
to feten up all the domestics, Seven filing 
in, headed by the grey-headed bouseksep- 
er, every one of them was summarily dis 
missed with the noble douceur of a month’s 
wages. Bond had been servant to the 
Westbrooks nigh forty years; the house- 
keeper but little less; the rest were no 
strangers in the place, Eacn one Miss 
Pleasance had seemed to eare for, 

Upon each this sudden ordering out of a 
good home, without acivil word to soften 
it, Came roughly, 

Olive flusned with mortification, Hot 
tears of shame sprang to ber 6yes, as witb- 
out a word, but with keen disappointment 
on every face, the little band accepted their 
notice and withdrew. 

For tbe life of her she coald not help se- 
cretly applauding the kitchen maid—a new 
comer of two years standing—who, as se 

Mr, Westbrook, turned down the 
corners of ber good-hu:nored mouth and 
tossed her bead contemptuously, 

“Oh! indeed,’’ said the gentleman, as 
this young person disappeared, ‘You called 
me ‘Mean wretch,’ did you, Miss Country- 
impudence! I'll see if that can’t be remem- 
bered when you want a character.”’ 

Olive looked at him wonderingly. ‘In. 
deed I don’t think Jané said a single 
word,’ she 6xclaimed, 

‘‘Nonsense, Miss Ferrers, Don’t under- 
take excusing servant= as well as your 
brother. The boy will be handful enough 
for you. The girl said ‘Mean wretcn.’ I 
heard her distinctly, dida’t you, Mr, Fos. 
ter?’’ 

“I am afraid some one did,’’ confessed 
that gentleman reluc'antly, “but ~ho——”’ 

‘On that Dragen-faced giri,” retorted Mr, 
Weatbrook, ‘and that’s enough aboat it. 
Now to proceed. The tenants’ f my farms, 
Mr. Foster, must have notice to quit at 
Michaelmas or renew their leases at higher 
rents,” 

‘Bat, sir, rents are failing about bere; 
three of your tenants bave been on the 
iand, father to son, ior generations, They 
are good farmers and I[ am afraid they 
would look on such notices as rather un- 
fair. 

‘Then let ’em and be hanged to’em,” 
cried the new landlord. ‘Il daresay you 
and they find it pleasant to work the pro. 
perty between you. ‘You tickle mse, Toby, 
I'll tickle you,’ style of thing, eh? But I’m 
neither a fool nor a woman. I shail put 
the ecrcw On where I choose; you can be 
my man if you like, Mr. Foster, if not 
there are other lawyers in Crowcuester, I 
suppose,”’ 

“There are sir, and you'd better select 
oné,’’ said the young man quietly, “My 
father and grandfatner before him mana- 
ged this property to the satisfaction of that 
genutieman’’--indicating the biue- coated 
squire left of the fireplace--‘and of nis 
daughter for three-quarters of a century, 
bat for myself { now beg to resign the ot- 
fice of your solicitor.’”’ And--ridiculous 
fancy to be sure-the pigtaiied portrait pos. 
ltively seemed to nod approval cf this re- 
signation. 

*“*Well done,’’’ cried Mr, Westbrook 
sharply. ‘i don't Know which of you 
ag lasies remarked ‘Well done,’ 
to this high falutin’ speech, bat allow me 
to say, while you are eating the bread of 
obarity under my rool, I consider these 
words an impertinence.” 

‘I never said ‘Weil done,’”’ exclaimed 
O.ive, turning scarlet. 

“Nor I,” said Helen timidly, 


“If I'd time to waste on the matter.’’ 
sald Mr. Westbrook incredulously 

| should mnsiet or your withdraw ng the 
non rasa nitive not Here, ¥ DOg . 
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form you now that the fifty pounds a year | 
offered to you is not to be looked upon in 
the light of a pension. It is purely a mat- 
ter of charity, which I continue or suspend 
as matters direct. I must request that you 
be ready to leave the Grange on Saturday 
next. As for your brother, on reconsidera- 
tion, I decline to have anything to do with 
him, You, or’’--sneering—"Mr. Foster 

roaps must look about and find him a 

ome,’ 

“Much obliged, sir, but he has one,’’ 
ssid a voice that seemed to issue from the 
back of Mr. Westbrook’s chair, 

“What the devil is tbat,’’ cried the - 
tleman starting up, and Toota, who had got 
in as the servants went out, and had been 
uneasily smelling avout in all direction, 
now bolted with yelps of joy towards the 
fireside bookcase, 

‘It was Squirrel speaging,”’ cried Helen, 

» Bat he’s not here,”’ exclaimed Olive, 

‘Yes he is,’’ returned the semi-ghostly 
tone quite cheerfally, and the long piece of 
oak panelling on which hung oid Geoffrey 
Westbrook’s portrait, swung siowly for- 
ward, disclosing the soot-emirched coun- 
tenance of Master Cyril, holding in his 
band a tin cane, marked with Miss Pleas. 
ance Westbrook’s name in white letters, 

“It's her will,’’ he cried exultingly. “I 
went up the chimney yesterday, to get out 
of Mr. Westbrook’s clutches, and s\ipped 
jo bere and found it all by chanoe, And I 
knew Aunt Pleasance could not have got 
ap the chimney 80 I came here to day and 
brought some matches with me, and found 
thia littie door out. Auntie knew abou it 
of course, and hid theold parchment up 
here | suppose, Take it, please, Mr. Fos- 
ter. I’veread it all through. Mr, Weat- 
brook's got the family plate, because she 
wished it to go with the name, and we’ve 
got ail the rest. Thank you, Mr, Weat. 
brook, for locking me up yesterday. I'm 
very much obliged to you. We should 
never bave found Aunt Pien’s will if you 
hadn't been #80 savage with me for noth- 

y’’ 
ing . * * * + * 

That sting rankled in Mr, Westbrook’s 
memory for many 8 day, but he made a 
rapid retreat alter his unexpected rout, tak- 
ing himeseif disgustediy off to his own 
wealthy home beiore that same night set in. 

Abbot’s Grange and ail aggecieing 
thereto, came to what kind old Miss Pleas. 
ance used to call her ‘imitation grand- 
chiidren.’”’ The servantes got their legacies 
and kept their places; pretty Olive got in 
honest John Foster a better husband than 
she mignt ever have chanced on had she 
been known mistress of her handsome for- 
tune. Toots is living into a tenderiy cher- 
ished old age, and Squirrel, now a smart 
young officer in the Royal Engineers, gives 
himself a congratuiaiory pat upon the back 
whenever he recalls that May-day’s expior- 
ation and its wonderful results, 
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ried?” questioned my provoking sis- 

ter Minnie, just as I had finished 

reading the last chapter of a new nov- 
el to my good mother,—an irksome tesk | 
bad imposed myself in the most heroic 
spirit of self-sacrifice, 

“I feel half inclined to answer you by 
putting a similar query, Minnie,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘but since you, like a stranger’s let- 
ter, must be left till called for, I will be 
less curious, and tell you frankly that I do 
not know wuether such an auspicious event 
will ever happen to meor not. However,if 
1 should make up my mind to contract 
matrimony, you may rely upon being duly 
informed of the facit,’’ 

“Oh, theo yeu were not the terrible mon- 
ster you once were?”’’ continued Minnie, 

‘What do you mesn, Minnie? I do not 
undersiand you,’’ I said. My sister knew 
very well I did not like the subject. 

“Well, don’t fly int» a rage, Ernest, and 
I will explain myself forthwith,’’ said Min- 
nie, “Are you still a woman hater?’ 

“No, 1 am neither a lover nor a hater of 
your sex at present,’’ I replied. 

“Now, Mamma, ien’t that too bad?’’ said 
Minnie, “I really think sometimes our 
poor Ernest bas taken leave of Lis senses, 
or is laboring aniier some dreadful mania. 
The ides! A tine young gentieman like 
you openly avowing indiftterense to our 
sex, Ernest, 1 am shocked, and shall re- 
main 80 until you cultivate a more manly 
estimate of womankind,”’ 

‘You know notning at all about it,’’ said 
I; ‘and |] wast once more remind you tuat 
the present topic is distasteful to me. Why, 
then, co you persevere in trying to vex me 
simply because I have not yet discovered 
the right object? As tor the honor 1 may 
or may not bring tothe house of Morland, 
rest assured, dear sister, that my opinions 
of your sex can bring discredit upon no 
one, for few menu vaiue a true woman more 
bignoly than Ido, Your solicitude for my 
weillaré may be natural, Minnie, but it is 
not pleasant, and I intend to please mysel! 
meng a matter which concerns nobody 
€18@, 

“Stop, Ernest, stop!” exclaimed Minnie, 
“Do not be cflended.’”’ 

However,1 did not stop, but went on fast- 
er than ever, 

“1 am over thirty,” said I, “and shall 
soon be calied an old bachelor, I suppose. 
Weil, whoee fault is it that I am not mar- 
ried? What is the reason of my prolonged 
experience of single bleesedness? Why, 
simply because I have not yet encountered 
8 lady whom I could love. Youth, wealth 
and beauty have fiattered and courted me. 


ie EST, do you ever intend to get mar- 


| I have been chosen as an object of special 
i regard by your str ng-minded womer 
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as an old dowsger would choose a French 

le, Nay, some of the most delicate 
syrens of Eve's fair family have deigned to 
smile upon meé,and yet 1 bave heeded them 
pot. Andwhy? Because I beileved then, 
and still believe, that in their eyes wealth 
was the chief YT ov one, even 
one, amon © gay and lo thro 
wore cchunted bye spirit of dinintereste 
affection. There,you inquisitive minx, you 
bave a bit of my mind,” said I, and in 
trata, I hed mever spoken so candidiy on 
te ale aie iste apem, 

“A ¢ nice 6 rnest,’’ ob- 
served Minnie, archly,“‘and I deeply regret 
my inability to bave taken nm down fn short 
band for some fature occasion; but I am 
greatly surprised to learn that iadies are in 
the habit of wooing gentlemen.”’ 

“Not with words, perhaps,’ I replied; 
“but the eye cau sposk an weil as the 


” 

Doubtless you are right, Ernest,” said 
my sister, “but will you condescend to teil 
me (since you have rejected my overtures) 
what sort of a wife would be likely to suit 
your august exceilency?”’ 

“Why, you tormenting little "Ilex 
claim ‘tyou know very well the kind of 
article 1 am jooxging for, and that I would 
clase myself amongst tle happiest of men 
if I were permit to meet with one whose 
principles, dieposition, end habits oorres- 
ponded witb—with ——’ 

“Well, sir?’’ interrapted Minnie, 

‘Your own, Minnie,’’ I repiied. 

‘Nay, brother, that is a Jaise compliment 
Iam certain,” persisted the inoorrigtble 
girl. ‘A piain,quiet,corner-haunting orea- 
ture; a nursery and kitchen philosopher; 
ope who can manage a house better tuan a 
flirtation; an amuuser and teacher of child- 
ren, wuoee fingers play more with the 
needie and thread than the keyboard, 
would never be the person to captivate the 
gay and talented Ernest Morland. Never, 
never,’’ said Minnie, and sve gazed upon 
. = with aamile of well-feigned inoredu- 

y: 

‘Bat believe me, Minnie, such an indi- 
vidual would be the very one for me, if she 
were a8 poor a8 a dressmaker and as ugly 
as Mies Longpures,” I excisimed, quite 
deiighted with my sister’s modest descrip- 
tion of herself, ‘and if I had been going to 
place my wantsen the books of a matri- 
monial agent,! could not have cbosen fitter 
words,”’ 

‘Hal ha! ba! Singular case of mental 
aberration. Ernest Morland advertising 
fora wife! A heart to let unfurnished! 
Ha! ha!” exclaimed Minnie,and sbe laugh- 
ed away until I was compelled to join her 
in self defence. Oar hilarity, however, at 
last subsided, and taking aiamp from the 
table, my sympathizing sister said, ‘‘Well, 
Ernest I am truly sorry I cannot find you 
& proper partner; hutin the hope that the 
right ‘object’ will turn up by and by, I bid 
you good nigtt.’’ 

“Good night, Minnie,” said I; “and, re- 
member, if you please, that we are to have 
no more matrimonial discussions,’’ 


As I entered the breakfast room on the 
following moruing Minnie placed a letter 
in my band, saying, as she did so,— 

“Read that, Ernest. It is from Cousin 
Anne at Wakefield.”’ 

On ing to obey this peremptory 
order, I found the contents of the letter to 
be as followa:— 


“Broomley Hall, Waketield,May 18— 
‘Dear Aunt and Cousin— Feeling inoiin- 
ed for a little abenes of scese, 1 shail be 
glad to avail myselfof your kind invita- 
on to visit London, provided such an ar. 
rangement would be agreeable at this time, 
I write this in some haste, so you wust ex- 
cause along letter. I shail bave much to 
tell you when I arrive,and 1 intend to 
bring with me the young lady (my com- 
yt of whom I have 80 often spoken. 
think she is in many respects perfection 
itself, and I am sure you will /ike her. My 
love to ail, Hoping to bear from you soon, 

I remain, your affectionate cousin, 

ANNIB HILTON,”’ 


“Ham, a very business like communica. 
tion, truly,’’ sald 1, returning the note to 
my sister; “and so this wonderful country 
cousin has at length decided upon coming 
up to town and showing herself, has she? 

ell, you had better reply to her letter by 
return of post, and let us have a look at her 
by all means,’’ 

“Yes, Ernest,” sald my mother, “I in- 
tend to do so, for I have a great wish that 
Minnie sbould see the young person whom 
your cousin mentions in ber letter, I un- 
derstand she is very accomplished though 
very poor.” 

“None the lees wortny on that account, 
motber,’’ said 1; “bat one thing is quite 
certain, I sball note——”’ 

“Marry Cousin Annie,”interrupted Min- 
nie, laughing. 

“No, Miss Matchmaker, I shall not do 
that, although I had no intention of saying 
80,’’ I replied rather sharply. 

‘Well, Ernest, ldo not think you will 
be asked to perpetrate such ap act; but I 
trust you will behave yourself likea gen- 
tieman and a Obristian whilst she remains 
with us,” esid my mother, with a quiet 
smile, 

“Do not be alarmed on that score, my 
dear mother,’’ I replied; and, seeing they 
wers both bent upon disturbing my equa- 
nimity, | finished my breakfast in siience, 
and drove into the city, 

Well, in less than a week after the above 
con versation took place, my cousin Annie, 
accompanied by her companion, arrived at 
our house. 

They must have come early in the after 
noon, for, when returned from tow 











about my usual time, Minnie was prepar- 
ing tea in our little sitting-room, and the 
two strangers (to me at least) were very 
snogly disposed upon the hearth, 

As lI have said, my cousin was quite an- 
known to me, I hed never seen her before 
aitbough I had heard a d deal about her 
from my motber and Minnie, who bad each 
praised our Yorkshire relative in the high- 
em terme 1 was therefore constderasiy 
prepossessed in her favor beforehand; but, 
alas! a most complete and crashing change 
came over the spirit of my 7 ns | just ex- 
actly as I thought it would. And that 
others may be apie to sympathize with 
me in as crael « disa ntment, I wili 
trouble them with a brief outline of the in- 
dividual who caused it, 

Imagine, then, a prim spiuster, rapidly 
apprcesting re attired after the fashion 
of middle aged ladies in general, fidgety, 
critical aud vish, without a single partt- 
cle of feminine beauty or tenderness, a tal!, 
wiry-looking personage, devoid of every- 
thing save English grammar and regular 
babits, and you wiil bave an idea of the 
charming belle of a cousin, whom I was ex: 
pected to admire, Nay, it cost me no smail 
effort to keep my countenance during our 
formal ieteodestion, for a glence was quite 
suMicientto enabie me to read the imnain 
sections of her obaracter. Instead, there. 
fore, of admiring, I despisea her manners, 
and pitied the poor vain creature herself. 
An execrabie pianiste, an insufferable sing- 
er, @ perpetual taker, and as ignorant as 
a Hottentot of household philosophy, what 
could a sensible bachelor do but be barely 
évil to such a social fright? Way, I believe 
the very name of Annie would have be- 
come disagreeable to my ears, had it not 
been borne by a far more interesting person 
—my cousin’s companion, Yes,ehe,too, was 
called Annie; and had I not known better, 
i should bave taken her for Mise Ailton— 
tuat wealthy dame for her poor companion. 
Apparentiy about tive-ani-twenty, tall, 
graceful, and retiring, with a voloe far 
sweeter than silver beils, or the strains of 
an Aollan barp, she seemed formed to go 
thruugh tbe world like the embodied ideal 
of some enamored In short, 1 was 
puzzied with what I heard and saw. 

My rich, proud cousin treated ber depen. 
dent so mere made @o free with her 
of all occasions, that it wonld have been 
im possibie for any One to have noticed tne 
least distinction between them, 

Soe played and sang like a professor; 
danced with equal skill and grace; spoke 
French and Italian fluently; and appeared 
80 thoroughly at home when at home, that 
even I, who am no fiatterer, pronounced 
ber clever and thought ber something more, 
But | was pater A at a loss to account for 
ber present position on any otner hypothe- 
sis than that some great misfortane nad be- 
fallen ber family, Being, however altogeth- 
er igporant of her history, 1 doubted the 
genuineness of ber pictures at first; but she 
promptly convinced me, om the execu- 
tion of a masterly little piece of work, that 
she was, in tiuth, a very respectable artist. 


Why wae she then the attendant of my 
Yorkshire cousin? Why not a governess 
in some great house? In vain! put these 
queries to myself. Surely her story must 
be a strange one, I thought; and with a 
growing iutereat I could not quell, I re- 
solved, if possible, to know something of 
her past life. Bat the time for my cousin’s 
departure wes drawing very near. What 
could I do to prolong her stay? 

These thoughts were still uppermost in 
my mind, and no opportunity had yet pre- 
sented itself tor the desired interview, 
whep my Sister Minnie came and told me 
that ‘‘Aunie’”’ bad expressed her wieb tore. 
turn home, although shw bad certainly en 
joyed her visit exceedingly. 

“But what do you say, Ernest?’’ contin- 
ued Minnie; *spould we not press her to 
remain a few days longer?”’ 

Determined to be on my guard, I merely 
replied, ‘Well, Minnie, it is a matter in 
which I can have little Interest; but if you 
and motver like the lady's society, ask her 
to remain by all means,” 

Tpis was done, and I did not allow man 
days to pase without obtaining the longed. 
for tete.a-tete with the brilliant Miss Wat- 
son. It was during one of ber evening 
rambles in the garden that [| resolved w 
satiafy a feeling which it would not be fair 
to call id!e curiosity. She was reserved at 
first, but I persevered, Still, she spoke re 
luctantly, and stijl I pressed hor to tell me 
more, 

The leading incidents of her eventful life 
were briefly related in simple language. 
Several times 1] thought I coald discern ~@ 
strange sort of asmile playing about her 
beautifol countenance, but was too excited 
to attribute it to any particular cause, Her 
story was 800n told. It was fall of thriil- 
ing interest to me, but with the sequel so 
near at band it could hardly #0 affect toe 
reader. Sue was a hidden diamond—a gern 
without the world’s bright setting—yot 
purerand brighter than the richest treas- 
ures of earth, because radiant in the light 
of innocence and trath. 

Need 1 dwell long upon the result of this 
fatal interview? No. I pro a—was ac- 
cepted. and in jess than two minutes after 
| bad been made happy for the rest of my 
existence, | was made awiuliy uncomforta- 
pie by the werry pealea of lsughter woica 
rang through our bouse froin top to bottom, 
revealing the fact that | bad been made the 
victim of an unpardonable plot, tne prince. 
pal factor being no other than Annie Hil- 
ton, of Bromley Hall, the future wile of 
Ernest Moriand. Ioa month I was mar- 
ried; not, indeed, toa poor lady’s co ompen- 
ion, but to a rich and beanutiful helress; 


aod although many years have gone over 
r heads, I have never found any reason 
jeplore, or find fauit with, ‘How They 
oked Me 





Tesry Wares Porvutas.—A young 
married woman telis a quaint littie experi. 
ence of hers, while sojourning ase brand- 
new bride in a new town inthe wild west. 

She had in her possession a pair of bieck 
kid gloves, which turned out to be the only 
pair in camp. Besides settling the question 
of ber social standing right from the start, 
this fact caused her to be the recipient of 
mauy flattering little attentions from the 
matrons of the camp, who did not Know 
how soon they might need the loan of the 
emblems of naan. 

Society in the camp was mixed and 
somewhat upoonventional. On her first 
appearance on wo! before the eyes of 
the shaved and shining camp the biaok 
kide made their appearance out of respect 
for the day. 

Qo Tuesday she hed a feminine caller, 
who, after introducing herself, and boating 
about the bush a littie, asked ‘if she could 
lend ber the loan of her gloves,’ alleging 
as a reason that ber busband had been 
atabbed in the back tnat morning, The 
gioves were lentand returned with geaious 
care at the viose of the obsequiles, 

Trat first year incamp wasa hard one 
on deputy sherifis, and several times did 
lorn reiicte of these offilosrs come t) ber eu 
treating the loan of those black kid glover 
to wea: at their husbands’ funersais; an 
eaoh time they came back a irifie more 
stretched and more frayed out than before, 
until finally she left off wearing them at 
all herself, and devoted them entirely to 
camp baryings. 

re 

Sue Had “CONFIDENOB IN THE 
Nurgss."’—Says a writer in a Chicago 
peper: Atadinper party in London early 
last week | was much aimezid Ly a conver- 
sation woloh | overheard passing between 
two tudies: 

‘O1, my dear Lady——_” oried the hoa. 
teas, ‘i am so delighted tosee you! | feared 
you would be ur.able to cowe, for 1 heard 
that your precious children were |il.’’ 

‘Yes, dear,’’ anawered the other, “the 
little darlings bave been, ob! so seriously 
ill for a week, and I have been #0 alarmed 
about them!" 

“Yes,’’ continued the hostess, ‘dear Lady 
——was to have been with us this evenicg, 
but she sent word today that her little 
Edith was iil, and thatshe would not be 
able to come, |! feared that you might feel 
as if the ilimess of your precious cnlidren 
ought to keep you at home," 

bie was a pretty severe slap, but ‘iny 
dear Lady ” bore it very aweetly; sne 
didn’t even winoce—in fact, 1 doubt whether 
the inane, soapy thing appreciated the sar- 
casm at all. 

“Oa, but i bave so much oonfidence In 
nuree,’’ she answered, amiably: “and even 
it I were there, what more could I do than 
the narse?’”’ 

I 

SUSPENDING THE JUDG@MBNT, -- There 
are few powers Of mind so necessary to dia- 
cover as that of suspending the judgment, 
All scientists must exercise it,or tneir work 
is valueless, We demand it in the court- 
room and the jury-box, and usuaily insist 
upon it when any very serious obarge is 
brought against a man’s character. 

But, however, in ordinary life it is not so. 
The most trade and unproved statements 
are put forth without any apparent sense of 
inj uatioce, 

We hear that such a one is gloomy and 
discontented, and another [frivolous and 
vain; that one man is supposed to be tricky 
in business, and another supposed to ne- 
gilect his iawily; that one woman is extray 
agant and fickle, and another avitish and 
inhospitable, 

Daily and bourly are reputations thus 
stained and good names tarnished, always 
neediessiy, and often unjustly, However, 
such impressions may have been gained, if 
they were dealt witb as the astronomer 
would deal with his,i! they were subjected 
to careful and pstient investigation before 
they were prociaimed,many of them wouid 
remain unspoken, and muco injury and 
sorrow be prevented. M, 8. 

+ or 

Naw Way Or Doina I[T'—Thnetwo men 
who had been sitting together In the scat 
near the door of the car became engaged In 
an animated controversy, and their loud 
voloes attracted the attention of all the oth 
er passengers, Suddenly one of them roae 
upand said: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, { appral to you 
to decide a disputed point. y friend 
here insists that not more than three per. 
sons out of five believe they have souls. | 
take a mors cheerful view of bumanity 
than that. Wil! allof you who believe you 
have souls raise your right handa?’’ 

Every right band in the oar went up, 

“Thank you,’' he sald with @ simile, 
“Keepthem up jasta moment. Now, will 
all of you who beileve in a hereafter please 
raise your jeft hand also?” 

Every left nand in the car went ap. 

“Thank you again,’’ be said, “now while 
all of you bave your hands raised,’ he con 
tinued drawing @ pair of revulvers and lev- 
eliing them, ‘uy friend here wiil go down 
the alsie and relleve you of whatever val- 
uablee you may bappen to have, Lively, 
now, Jin.” 








ea 

ToTHs condemnations of tight lacing 
Professor Virchow added his strong word 
in «a rec«nt lecture, at Berlin, on diseases of 
the liver. He pointed out +hat ‘the out 
ward pressure of tight lacing 80 surely af- 
fected tue internal organs that from the 
suape of a liver one could determiro to 
what period of fashion the possessor be 





longed. Excessive lacing caused whole 
portions of the liver to disappear. Ochers 
grow aboOrma.ily, Causing changes 

noet vita nportance to tue pa ' 
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AT HOSE AND ABROAD. 

Last winter Lumen Foote, a Connecticut 
farmer, ascertained that it would cost bim 
$15 to fill his ioe house, therefore he filled 
lk with damp snow, well trodden down,at a 
cost of $125. Thesnow has kept very weil 
and haif of if yet remains. O! course he 
cannot use the snow In bis refrigerator and 
joe pitcher, but be places meat, fish, milk, 
butter, etc.,on the snow in the ice bouse,such 
articles keep aa well as they would on ice. 


A statute recentiy set up at Kalsersiau- 
tern, Germany, in memory of the late Em- 
pero: Frederick, has a pretty history. 
Yoars ago, Frederick, then crown prince, 
visited the children's hospital there, and In 
his kindly way wont about teiking to the 
littie ones, Among then. was a cripple 
whose namo the prince asked; and whon 
the lad sbyly sald, ‘Frederick,’ the prinoe 
took his little nawesake In Lis arms careen- 
ingly. The inoident is reproduced in the 
statue, which stands in the hoepital yard, 
close by the apot where it occurred. 


A Dutch physician bas recently deciared 
that a close connection existe between the 
exercise of Our mental faculties and disor. 
dere of the nose, The opinion is expressed 
that if it were generally known how many 
cases of chroulc headache, of inability & 
learn or to perform mental work, were due 
to chronic disease of the nose, many of 
these cases would be easily curcd, and the 
number of ohild victims of the sv called 
over pressure in education would be note 
bly reducea, Acoording to the above men- 
tioned authority, it would seein that breath- 
ing through the nose is absolutely indie- 
pensibie in order to secure the full value of 
the mental capacity. 


There is something wierd and uncanny, 
which will exactly suit the provinolal Rus- 
aian, in the form of the monuwent which 
the Kharkofi clergy bave obosen to erect in 
their town in commemoration of the Korki 
accident, The monument consists of a 
massive silver ciook, the face of whicn is 
turned in tne direction where the accident 
bappened, Onoe a year only, at the exact 
moment wien the Czar and hia family 
escaped being killed in the raliway disas- 
ter, a heavy silver veil strikes solemnly for 
five minutes, after which the olcok is slient 
fora another twelvemonth, If some Kus- 
sian mushichook does pot run away with 
it before the firet anniversary Go! the aocl- 
dent, the silver veil will soon be beard for 
the first time. 


A lunatic, named Blackett, escaped from 
the Hospital for the Insane, at Indepen- 
dence, la., tne other afternoon, and going 
to the river ac the outskirts of the olty, un- 
droased and proceeded to take a bath, This 
was about three o'clock. At seven o’ciock 
persons at Quasqueton, about twenty miles 
below Independence on the river, tele. 
phoned that a nude man had gone over the 
dam at that place alive anc had then pro- 
ceeded on his way down: stream, and that 
they bad procured a boat and captured him 
abouta wile below the village. Blackett 
was sent for and taken back ww the hospital 
the same night. When captured he was 
neerly exhausted, and probably could not 
haveswum abaif bour icnger. He seo, 
ed to be quite rational, and said that Le in- 
tended to awim until bis atrongth was gone 
and then drown. 


A veteran stecple painter interviewed by 
a Detroit paper, says that he js as much at 
home on the topof a two hundred toot 
spire an he ia down on the ground, He 
adde: ‘It ls now over twenty years since | 
wont into the steeple painting buninerr. 
My usual metbod ta to climb up In the be! 
fry tower and then grope my way up 
among the rafters and beams until | get to 
a point quite near the apex. Then! torea 
hole through the wooden sides, cut a smal 
opening, and let drop an inch rope. Often 
the old spires Lave not been touched for 
years; and as! slowly clamwther upward on 
the Inside, groping stout the darkpens, | 
frighten trom thelr haunts ecores of bata 
and other birds of night, with an occasicn. 
al pigeon or a flock of songeters which have 
eome thereto build their nesia, When f 
get the rope running free through the ara)! 


aperture, I inakea asiing in one end, jen 
my working clothes, and a truaty friend, 
by means of block and tackle, Lolsta ime to 


my pinnacie in midair. Tuen | begin to 
sorape or paint, as (he cane may Le, lLeediny 
nothing that is guipgon about. High upin 
the alr, the sounds of earth are ii at to me, 


and were it not forthe occasional screa 
ing of the birds circiing my Lead, 1 woud 
be living and working io @ world Ufallence, 
I never look down fi did lw 
probably grew LZ and ve a* 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








‘Our Uoung Folks. 





MING TIME. 





BY 5, M, CRAWLEY, 
N OLD man was walking at sunset on 
A the king’s highway. His hair end 
beard were white as the driven snow, 
and bis step was noiseless, On one of his 
shoulders sat a dove, on the other a raven; 
aud before bim fitted an owl, 

The old man waiked slowly, partly no 
poubt from the weight of yeurs, partly be- 
cause he carried many things; for bie rigbt 
hand held an hour-glasa, his left a reaping 
book, and round bis neck suspended by a 
obain, was a casket of purest gold, 

Presently the owl gave an uneasy hoot 
and fiitted back to ite master, who paused 
with a fece atrifie graver than it was be- 
fore. Fora few ;aces from him stood a 
tiny girl, apparently some Ove or six years 
old, with ragged frock, bare feet, thin 
white cheeks, and blue eyes so mouroful 
that they might never bave looked on the 
joys of ohlidhood, 

‘*W bat are you doing here?” asked he of 
the bour-giaas, in such a gentile voloe that 
the little one looked up fearlessiy into bis 
lace, 

“Nothing,” answered she. 

‘Bat that le wrong,” sald the other, ‘do 
you not know this is my highway,and that 
you are my subject? You are bound to 
serve iné, and woe to him who misuses or 
seeks to injure mel”’ 

“Are yous king?’ inquired the obiia 
softiy, and a wondering ‘ook came into 
her eyes—‘‘If so, where ie your crown; 
and what do you oarry im that pretty cask- 
etr’’ 

A anile like a sunbeam spread over the 
elder's face as he replied— 

“Yos, lam King Time, In this’’—and 
he glanoed atthe hour-glase—“I measure 
the lives of my subjects,and when the 
harvost of their good and evil deeds is 
ripe, l reap it with this book. My casket 
is full of pleasant things, hopes, gifts, 
treats, and #0 one, with rose-colored hope 
atthe bottom to beantify all the rest. 
Bn',"and the emile died from the speaker’s 
lips, “how is it you are here idle, for none 
are too young to serve?” 

“{ have no parents no home,” said the 
little one pleadingly. ‘Folks call me Dor. 
othy, and give me coppers sometimes to 
buy bread.” 

“God's gift,” murmured the king to 
himeelf, ‘‘yet throwm aside carelessly, as if 
of no account,” and sbifting the nour glass 
under bis left arm, he held out the disen- 
gaged band to his companion. ‘Oome,” 
sald he kindly, ‘you speak truthfally. I 
will find you all you most need, and your 
new friends will teach you how to serve me 
rightly. Then youjwill deservesome of the 
treasures from my casket, and will know 
they are royal gifta, 

“You are very good,” said Dorotby, 
glancing upasshe trotted along by the 
elder’s side to keep pace with bis strides. 
“Sarely no one tries to kill you, really?’’ 

“They do, as I will show you perbaps 
some day,’’ was the prompt reply, ‘‘and 
what I dislike almost as much as that is 
that some wake themselves my slaves, for- 
gotting that I too have a Master. 

“You, those are mostly the money-wor- 
shippers, every moment is sacred to the 
pursuit of gain. Well, they aretheir own 
evemies,and 1 do not interfere, Those 
who wisuse me ere in greater number than 
either of the other kinds, and all I require 
is loving faithful service,’’ 

Now Dorothy did not understand a good 
deal of what the king said, and her mind 
was full of questions, only there was no 
time for them to pass her lips, For she 
had reached the garden gatesof a beaati- 
ful house, and the guide went straight 
through them, holding bis newly found 
subject by the band. 

In this place iived some rich people who 
had everything the world could give, ex- 
cept children; and when Dorothy appeared 
toey took her at once for their own, as a 
precious loan from King Time 

Af he turned to go he said gently — 

“She was a stranger and you toon her 
in. On you shall rest a chcice blessing,” 
and opening bis casket, the speaker strew- 
ed the floor with myrtle leaves and bright 


—_— 

hat need to assure you thet the little 
girl prospered in her new home, and year 
after yearshedid her best to serve the 
king who had been 8o gracious, 

Still his words of long ago puxsied her 
when they returned to memory, for the 
child was sheltered from evil and could 
not realize its existence, But one night 
bis mejraty visited Dorothy as ehe lay 
snugiy tacked in bed with closed eyes,and 





sbe welcomed him gledly, for she knew 
him st once by the birde and the hour- 
ane, 

Oaly, insteed of the reaping-hook, the 
king carried a picture book,which heopen- 
od when be bad sat down, saying— 

“Live and learn, dear child. The hour 
is ripe for you to understand some evil 
things, and, that you may better avoid 
them, I will show you my pictures,” 

On the first page the wondering though 
interested gaser eaw a couple of girls,many 
years older than herself, who were seated 
together in a sunny room. One bad «a 
piece of fancy work thrown across her 
knees, and inthe lap of the other laya 
story book; yet neitbe: girl was occupied. 

“Ob, dear,” said the worker, “how siow 
time goes iv this dull place. Life is hardly 
worth living if there's no ball in prospect, 
or at least s party of some sort,” 

The raven here fluttered angrily, and 
croaked, asthe king whispered in Doro- 
thy’s ear— 

“These are some of the people who do 
me gréat injury by their idie ways and dis- 
content. Poor silly things! They are more 
to be pitied, thougb, than blamed, for they 
have not been taugbt how to serve me 
properly, and are too stupid to learn by 
thomeelves, Now see here.”’ 

The little girl turned her eyes to the next 
piotare, 

1t was a gas jit room in a London house, 
and a bald-headed man sat poring over ac- 
ovunt books at his desk, his whole soul 
evidently wrapped in the ovlumas of fig- 
ures before him. Presently the door open- 
ed and a servant appeared, 

“If you please, sir, a poor woman wishes 
to see you on business,”’ 

The baid-haaded man glanced ata clook 
above biin, 

“Half an hour after business hours, 
Thomas, the office is closec—she must 
come again to morrow!”’ Still Thomas 
peused, 

“She seeme in great distress, sir.’ 

The other frowned and give his shoulders 
an impatient shrug. 

‘Oan'’t belp it. I’m busy, She must 
come again,” and the door was shat. 

“That isone of my siaves,’’ whisperet 
the king, with a sad look on his face, ‘He 
has grown intoa kind of a machine, and 
will not be put out of his way for anything 
or anybody.’’ 

Again the raven croaked, and the page 
wae turned over witha sighof relief, On 
the next were several smail pictures, and 
at the sight of them the dove began cooing 
softly, bat the raven is silent, 

One was the ward in a children’s hos- 
pital, and between the rows of tiny cots 
walked sweet-laced women, in white caps 
and pink cotton gowns, giving a smile or 
word to some invalids, tending, comforting 
amusing others. 

Then came a village school, full of happy 
child faces, and mistreas hard at work in 
the midst, 

Lastly might be seen a lady and her 
daughter plodding across the snow, laden 
with good things for the inmates of a 
tumbie down thatched cottage in the dis 
tance, 

“All these people are doing something 
for others,” aaid Dorothy, looking up after 
afew minutes of thought, “Is that the 
best way of serving you? Are we never to 
think of our sel vea?’’ 

A sudden light came into the old man’s 
face, and the dove fluttered to Dorothy’s 
shoulder, nestling there with a caressing 
movement 

“Onild,”’ was the solemn answer, ‘tnere 
is so much to be done for others, and so 
many ways of doing it, that there is no ex. 
couse for an instant’s idleness, See, the 
grains of sand in this hour-glass are of gold 
and when onoe they have ran through,can 
never be recalied. Store them up, then as 
they pass, and remember that each kindly 
unselfish action, each loving word, each 
quarrel smoothed, each enemy reconciled, 
is a priceiess atom of gold laid up in my 
storehouse to benefit you !n the end,’’ 

‘*Hoot,”’ said the owl, ‘these are the 
words of wiedom.”’ 

Dorothy’s eyes were downcast,and when 
she raised them her visitor had gone. 

“No, [ cannot ever forget,” ahe muarmur- 
ed “and if only other folk could see what | 
have been allowed to see this night, they 
would never be siaves,atili less would they 
beidie and discontented, but they must 
rather choose as I do—to give a ioving 
faithful service to great King Time,” 


aie 
><a 


KSEPING AND THROWING AwaYr.—To 
almost everything there sre two sides; and 
time, patience, or words are not thrown 








keep more then they can tse; others will 
let slip through their fingers what after- 
wards they woula give worlds to have 
kept 

Let every one at least be sure that what 
he mesns to keep is worth keeping to bim, 
and what he throws away is thrown away 
intentionally, deliberately, to gain some- 
thing else which shall make bim bappier 
in the days to come. 

Thte anyhow isa guiding principle, an 
abiding law, which each man must apply 
for bimeelf—as certain, sias, as it is that, 
when he counts up bis treasures in the 
silence of old age, be will find he has 
thrown some away with a light heart which 
the possession of all the rest will never en- 
tirely make up for! 


—— 


BERTIE'S JOKE, 








BY A. 5. FENN. 





OPE," said Bertie, “I can’t bear that 

H old doctor, Stapid old obap. He’s 

in uncle’s study. Oalis me ‘good lit- 

tle man,’as if 1 wasa baby. Ugh! I'm 
ten.” 

They were all three sitting on the dresser 
in the kitchen, watching cook, who was 
uot very pleased to have them there. 

“] don’t much oare for them either,’’ 
said Hope, 

“] don’t care for eizer,” said Ciesio, who 
was Hope’s echo, 

Bertie Thomas and his cousin Hope But- 
ler bad always been friends from the time 
when Hope was three and Bertie four, At 
that time their perents bad taken them into 
the country, and let them play out of doors 
like little village children to grow ruddy 
and strong. Hope atiil owned a bird’s 
nest which she had found lying on the 
ground in those days, 

‘*How I should like to play bim a trick!’’ 
said Sertie, resting bis ohin on bis bands, 
“He'll stop to lunch. Wheta joke to put 
some of these dead files in his pudding!”’ 

In the summer the kitchen was so fu)! of 
flies that cook had to place poisonons or 
sticky papers everywhere, to gill them, In 
consequence there were numbers of the 
dead insects on the dresser, and Bertie was 
beginning to sweep them into a heap when 
oook turned round, her face very red, and 
a patch of flour on her chin. 

“Now you be off,” ehe said, lifting Ciasie 
down with her flowery bands. “I haven’t 
room to move. Come, Miss Hope, just you 
take them upstairs.” 

Hope led the way up into the dining- 
room. Cissie following her, but Bertie re- 
mained below, 

“I wish he would come up two,” Hope 
sighed diaconsolately; ‘but the more cook 
tries to make him the more he won’t, On, 
here he ia!”’ she cried, for there was a light 
step on the kitchen stairs, “Let’s hide!’’ 
And she pulled Olesie into the corner be- 
hind the door, where they both sivod peer- 
ing through the crack by the hinges, 

From bere they saw Bertie, with a fly- 
paper in his band, approach the hall tabie, 
There lay the hat anc gloves of the old 
doctor, He lifted the hat, piaced the paper 
under it, and set it down again, then press- 
ed his bands over his mouth to stifle his 
laughter, 

His next move was to enter the dining. 
room on tip-toe, while Hope drew her little 
sister farther behind the door, In an in- 
stant he must bave seen them, but a loud 
knook at the front door came just then, 
and he flew to the bow-window, 

“Why, it’s our Mary!’’ he cried, and ran 
to open the door, the two giris following, 
It was ris elder sister who stood there, 
with a pale anxious face. 

“Mother is very ill, Bertie,” she said, 
‘tand she is asking for you. Come with me 
quickly. Hope, tell aunt that mother is 
wore,” 

Bertie snatched his hat from its peg, and 
the door closed behind himand Mary, The 
sisters dashed upstairs to their mother with 
the news that Aunt Alice was worse and 
that Bertie was gone, 

Mre. Batler went out directly after, and 
the restof the day was very dull to the 
children. The doctor stayed to iunch, so 
that they did not even see their father till 
late in the afternoon, when his voice was 
beard calling suharpiy— 

“Hope! Cissie!’’ 

They ran down, and found him standing 
by the hall table or which lay the fiy-pa- 
per. The docior’s hat and gloves were 
gone, 

“Hope, is it you who played this trick?’’ 


“No, paps,’’ she answered, turning soar- 
let. 


‘*You then, Ciesie?”’ 


away in realising this ourselves and heip- “No, pepa,’’ 

ing Othery todo so, Strive ail we may to Mr. Batler looked at their conscious 
go through iffe with a hard-and-fast rule, {a “Who did, then, if you did not? 
Nature wiil assert herself, Some men wi No answer 








“] eam afraid,” he said, slowly, 
‘that one of my little girls is saying what 
je not trae. Go to your bedrocm, and do 
not come out again until 1 give you leave,” 

The children obeyed, and for long after- 
wards they sat on the edgeof their bed, 
Otesie crying aloud, and Hope more quiet- 
ly. 
ye What for didn’t you you say it waa 
Bertie?,” asked Oisele in a pathetic voice, 

“] don’t want pepa to be cross with 
him,”’ Hope answered withasob. “And it 
iah’t nice to tell tales, Yoa won’t tell, wili 
you, Ciss,’’ 

“[ won't if you don't,’ said the child, 

“Oh, bow I wish mamma would come 
home!”’ 

But when Mrs. Butler did come matters 
were notimproved, She heard about the 
practical joke from her husband, who had 
quite forgotten that Bertie had been in the 
house after the doctor « arrival, 

Very sadly and gravely she looked at the 
two little faces on the pillow when she went 
to theirroom. The children had gone to 
bed, and were asleep, but red eyes and wet 
lashes showed how unhappy they had 
been, 

In the morning their mother came to 
their room as they were dressing, 

“Aant Alice is much better,’ she said. 
“No, l can’t Kiss you at present, but after 
breakfast you must both come to papa and 
me in the stady.”’ 

There were more tears when she left 
them, for mamma had hardly ever refused 
a morning kisa. And when the time came 
they both stood trembling outside the 
study door, before they had courage to en- 
ter. 

“You won’t tell, really, will you, Ols- 
wie?”’ 

“No, I promise faithfully.” 

They went in, holding oach other’s 
bacds, 

“Oome here, Hope,’”’ said Mrs. Butler; 
“you are the eldest and ought—”’ 

Sve paused and listened, for she heard a 
knook. 

A man’s voice reached their ears, a step 
ascended the stairs,and the doctor came in. 

‘‘Morning, morning, Mrs. Butier. Weill, 
little trote,’’ and he patted the cheeks of 
the little girla, “I ranin to give you this 
book, Mr, Batler. And, by the way, I’ve 
found out the scamp that ruined my best 
hat. Loox there!’ 

He was gone in a moment, leaving a lit- 
tle note which Mr, Butler read aload— 


“Dear Dr. Batler:—I am very sorry that 
I put that sticky thing on your hat, I told 
fatber, and he says lamto ask you to let 
me buy you another. I have gota pound 
and fourpence, 
“Your affectionate friend, 
“Burris.” 


Mr, and Mrs, Batler both laughed, and 
then the little girls laughed too. 

‘Don’t be cross with Bertie,’? whispered 
Hope, as heg father kissed her, but Cissie 
heard her, and repeated with her arms 
round her mother’s neck, ‘‘Don't be cwoss 
with Bertie,’’ 





For HEB BROTHER’S SAKE.—Two little 
children were left aione in the world by 
tne death of their parents, One wasa girl 
of eleven, named Francoise Marie, the 
other was a boy of four. I cannot tell you 
his name, for I never heard it; but he lived 
to be a very old msn, and always spoke of 
his sister with reverence and love, 

When Francoise was left alone, she made 
up hermind to bea mother to her little 
brother. Some kind neighbors offered to 
adopt both the children, put Franooise 
knew that ali the villagers were too poor to 
taxe more than one child into their family, 
and sbe could not bear to be separated from 
her little brother, So she refused the kind 
offers, and for three whole years she kept 
him, working bard at spinning and knit- 
ting to earn the money, and all the time 
loving bim with tenderest care, 

Then there came « terrible winter, The 
frost was severe, and lasted so long, that 
the wolves left the forests and came prow!- 
ing round the village for food, 

One sad day Francoise had peen baking, 
Tbe bread was lying on the table to cool, 
and sinelt so nice thata hungry wolf burst 
into the cottage, followed by her three 
whelps. The littie mother was brave as 
well as loving. With a heavy stick she 
faced the big wolf, and had almost driven 
it tothe door when she saw one of the 
whelps going towards her brother, who 
was small enough for them to attacs. 

Francoise dropped ber stick, seized the 
boy, and pushing bim into a cupboard, fas- 
tened the door on bim, 

Bat that brave deed cost the faithful girl 
her life. The big wolf sprang at be throat, 
and she died, a martyr for her brother’s 
sake, M, 8. 
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MAKING IT UP. 


———— 
BY ¢. U. W, 
—_—— 
Slowly but surely we're coming together, 
We who've been parted for more than a year; 
Temper has come to the end of the tether, 
Love aad forgiveness are looming anear, 


Sunshine will break (th¥oagh the stormieet weather, 
Surely ‘twill break through a storm in acup; 
Slowly but surely we're coming together; 
Slowly but surely we're making it up. 


First it was I who despatched ber a letter, 
**Hoping, of course, we were still to be friends;"* 
(Hoping at heart we were still something better); 
Lo! ia reply, it's her love that she sends! 


Ah! but forgivenese is bard to unfetter; 
Sull we remember that ‘‘storm in a cup;'* 
First it wae | who despatched her a letter; 
Slowly but surely we're mating it up! 


—_ i, 
——sS _— 


DOVES AND PIGEONS. 





The habits and manner of life of the 
dove appeal to us all. Everything about 
it is interesting—whether it be the beauty 
and purity of its plumage, the swiftness of 
its flight, its love of home, its gentleness, 
its travels, or its attachment aad service to 
man; and yet we knew scarcely anything 
about this bird until old John Moore, the 
friend ot Pope, published his ‘‘Columba- 
rium’ in 1725. Itis a curious old book, 
and so rare that I think only one origina) 
copy exists. 

At what period man added the dove to 
his list of domestic feathered retainers is 
not accurately known, but it must have 
been at a very remote period. 

[n formers days it was a privilege of no- 
ble birth to keep a dovecot. In Provence, 
for example, a weathercock on the chea- 
tean, and a dovecot, were each and al! 
signs that a family was ancient and of 
high birth. 

In Iepahan a dovecot is stil] looked on as 
& great privilege. There are at the present 
time above three thousand in that city, but 
they are the exclusive privilege of the na- 
tives; no Christian may possess one. 

With us it is different; the dove itself bas 
brokem down the barrier, and delights to 
grace with its presence our castles and our 
barns, our cathedrals and our workhouses, 
our seats of learning and our homes all 
alike. 

In Egypt it appears that the pigeon 
houses are reckoned an important part of 
the husbandman’s estate, and it is a prov- 
erb in that country that ‘‘a man possessed 
of doves need not be careful about the dis- 
posal of his daughter.”’ 

By the Indians, also, a pigeon roost or 
dovecot is considered an important source 
of national profit,and we shall see as we get 
on why this is so. 

Pigeons are not confined to one or to a 
few countries. Go where one will, to the 
desolate and rugged range of cliffs as far 
north as Cape Wrath or on the wild preci 
pices of the Orkneys, to sunry India or 
the primeva) forests of America, to the 
rocky ravines near Genesareth or on the 
rocks round Norfolk Island, to our own 
charming woode and picturesque villages, 
to the Piszss of St. Mark's, Venice, the 
Gardens of the Tuileries in Paris,or the Eo 
glish gardens in Munich, the doves are 
sure to be there, greeting the traveller in 
their peculiarly graceful way, and fascinat 
ing him by the bright colors glittering on 
their breasts as they move to and fro. 

There are as many as seventy diff-rent 
kinds of pigeon, which may account for 
their being found in every variety of clime. 
All of these derive their origin trom the 
species known as the rock dove, which, in 
ite wild state, is spread throughout the 
whole world. All the varieties breed with 
each other and with the wild rock dove, 
and without due care they soon de- 
generate, as it is termed, and acquire the 
same form and coloring. 

Of these varieties the most aristocratic is 
the carrier pigeon; and certainly none can 
be traced to so remote an antiquity. It is 
doubtless of Eastern origin. Some few 
among pigeon fanciers place the blue rock 
Pigeon side by side with the carrier, as of 
equal rank; but this is a matter of opinion 

The carrier is a grand bird, besutifully 
formed, with broad chest and very power 
fully Jointed wings; and in every way fitted 
for long continued and rapid flight. 

Asa rule the color of a good carrier is 
bleck or dim, though occasioualiy one may 
be seen white or blue. Its power of reecing 
equally well an object at a distance 0! many 








remarkable; but other species this 
gift equally. ra 

The dragoon, which has now dropped 
out of the ranks of pigeon life, was doubt- 
less the carrier in the less advanced state. 
Another and very fanciful reason tor its 
Bame, is that it was bestowed om account 
of its noble 

Carriage pigeons are greatly attached to 
their homes or lofts, and the intelligence 
they display im flading their w .y back, and 
the eagerness with which they return, are 
not only remarkable, but are just those 
qualities which recommend them to our use. 
Though they be carried a hundred miles 
away with their heads covered, they find 
no difficulty in returning. Neither does 
time wipe out the memory or the love of 
home. 

The question will always remain a pus- 
zle, ‘How do they know in what direction 
their home lies when at a very long dis 
tance from ii?” They must use their eyes 
to @ certain extent, otherwise how is it 
that the only occasions on which they fail 
to reach home is when the weather is foggy 
or misty. 

The first mention of the employment of 
pigeons as carriers ia by Ovid, who lived 
some forty years beiore the Christian era. 
He tells us, in his Metamorpnoses, that 
Taurosthenes, having gained the victory at 
the Olympian games, gave notice of it to 
his father in Afzia on the same day by a 
pigeon stained with purple. ‘ 

When Greece was in its glory, carrier 
pigeons were constantly used to convey to 
distant places the names of the victors at 
the Olympian games. 

Hirtius and Brutus, at the siege of Mutins, 
Modena, carried on a correspondence with 
each other by means of pigeons. 

History is full of references to pigeons 
und their service in great emergencies. 
During the Crusades, for example, when 
Acre was besciged by King Richard, Sala- 
din havitually corresponded with the besieg 
ed by means of carrier pigeons. A shaft, 
however, from an English crossbow brought 
one of these feathered messengers to tue 
ground, and the stratagem was discovered. 

During the siege of Paris by the Ger- 
mans, in the late war, communication be. 
tween the besieged and the world without 
was maintained almost entirely by means 
of carrier pigeons. 

In Turkey and Persia carrier pigeons are 
bred and trained with great care. At first 
they are permitted short flights of haif a 
mile, which graduslly increase, till at length 
they return from the most distant parts of 
the kingdom. 

Every Bashaw has a basket of pigeons, 
which have been bred in the seraglio. In 
any emergency, such as insurrection, he 
dispatches them with notices back to the 
seraglio, and of all methods of conveying 
news this is found to be the safest and 
quickest. 

Very interesting experiments are going 
on in France for the purpose of testing the 
capacities of swallows to carry messages— 
in fact, to take the place of pigeons. Should 
the expectations be realised a training 
school for swallows will be established at 
St. Valerien. 

EE a —_— 
‘brains of bold, 

The secret of success is constancy of 
purpose. 

Ignorance is less remote trom truth than 
prejudice, 

I would rather be beaten in right than 
succeed in wrong, 

For the noblest man that lives there sti)l 
remains a confict. 

Present evils always seem greater than 
those that never come, 

The < ffice of liberality consists in giving 
with judgment, 

Attack is the reaction; I never think I 
have hit hard unless it rebounds, 

The worst deceiver in the world is and 
always will be an artless innocence, 

Growth is better than permanence, and 
permanent growth is better than all. 

Moat of our misfortunes are more sup- 


portable tham the comments of our friends upon 
them. 

It is shallowness which decides instant- 
ly, which always thinks that it Knows what it is 
about. 

Ideas are the great warriors of the 
world, and a war that has po ideas behind | is simply 
brutality. 

A person who is too nice an obeerver of 


ness f the rowd ke ew a > 





ving abor of bees, wil fiem gets Fi 


nee 
Tiles and a minute seed half an inch off is b for his curtosity 





Femininities, 
>. Qaeen of Greece is one of the finest 
Brerybody's busines is nobody's busi- 


Nearly 100 type-writers are omployed in 
the Census Bureau at Washington. 


A good natured splasier used to boast 
that she always had two good beaux—elbows. 


There are some things a woman can do 
as well as & man, but scratching a match isa't one of 
them 


The worst thing about the woman who 


ssys, ‘*I told you eo,’ is that she generaliy tells the 
trata, 


Man was mace to mourn, but be has 
Sxed things so that bis wife has taken the Job off his 
hands, 


Mrs. Grover Cleveland's inheritance from 
the real estate of her grandfather at Omaha \s said to 
De 980, 000, 


It was an Austin girl who married at 15 
so that she could have her golden wedding when it 
would do her some good, 


‘The berths are no wiger than bureau. 
drawere,'' writes a Boston girl whols in New York 
to see a friend of for Europe, 


The proudest boast of women in Cuba is 
the smaliness of their feet. They require nothing 
larger in shoes than ‘'Number ones,'' 


in Austria and Hungary coffee is always 
served in restaurantes with a big spoonful of thickly- 
whipped cream on the top, which makes it delicious, 


A man at Brownfield, Me., who has been 
married 16 yearsand bas moved % times during that 
period, thinks he has beaten the record as a rolling 
stone, 


Actograph fans are the latest fad. On 
each leaf is s sketch or verse or short sentiment 
written by the owner's friends, in the friends’ own 
spelling, 

Word comes trom Paris that Mrs. J OC. 
Ayer, #idow of the patent medicine miliionaire, is 
betrothed to a brother of the late Eaperor of Kus- 
sia's morganatic wife, 


Fanny Williams, of Columbus, [nd., bas 
completed a 10-mile gradiag contract on the E. and 
BR. Ballroad, and has taken a contract for % miles of 
grading on another road, 


Mrs. Cuckran, of Shelbyville, Ill., has 
invented a dish-washing machine, If this machine 
is a success One of the great evils of domestic life 
will be done away with, 


A woman in Onio not long since lost a 
child through diphtheria, and forced her other chil- 
dren to kiss the dead body. Theyall grew sick with 
the same disease and died. 


The Princess Louise, Marchioness o! 
Lorne, is making 4 statue of the Queen as she looked 
in girihood, to be given to Kensington as s memo- 
rial of her Majesty's eariy life there. 


“Well, Ssmmy, is it true that your 
brother Jobn is married?’' ‘‘ Yes, sir.'’ **What 
kind of a woman did he get?" ‘Oh. a kind of a 
home-made, second-hand lookin’ one."* 


Ancient fans had long handles, so that 
ladies used their fans for walking sticks, and it was 
by no means anasual for testy dames to chastise un- 
ruly children by beating them with their fan sticks. 


A despatch trom Ohio tells of one of the 
shortest courtships on record. The groom was a 
guest at a Canton hotel, He became infatuated with 
the cook the day of bis arrival, proposed, and, being 
accepted, married her at once. 


She: ‘‘Perhaps you won't marry me 
when I confess that I have been engaged ten times in 
my life." He; ** Did you return your lovers ali 
their presente?'' She: ** Not @ single one.’’ He; 
**Then, darling, | forgive you!'’ 


Mre B-iok: ‘Mrs. Klink! Mrs. Klink! 
Your little boy tein our yard stoning our chickens,’ 
Mrs. Klink: ‘‘Horrore! He'll get his feet wet in 
your big, ugly, damp grass. I don't see why you 
can't keep your lawn mowed, Mrs, Brink,’ 


Two of the daughters of Sir Henry 
Isaacs, the Lord Mayor of London, are deafand 
dumb. Sut they have been so admirably educated 
ex the oral system in Holland that theycan by lip 
reading understand what goes on at & theatre, 


After two Brooklyn pugilists had fought 
five rounds the other night, and were both ‘badly 
veed up,** the mother of one of them, so it is stated, 
appeared on the scene, Knocked down a few of the 
spectators with a ciub and scattered the others, 


A ratber pretty woman, mounted oo a 
powerlul bay horse, created s sensation in Koston on 
a recent morning asshe rode slong HBeacha street. 
She rode astride, clothes-pin fashion, Just litea man, 
but they say she looked entirely graceful in her Mii- 
ler attire. 


A woman went recently into a bookse) 
ler’s shop to purchase & present for ber husband, and 
the assistantin charge suggested a set of Shakapeare, 
The would-be purchaser met this proposal, however, 
with the prompt remark: ‘°Oh, he read that when i¢ 
first came out.’’ 


A resident of littl York, Cortlandt 
county, N. ¥., who bed been greatiy aanoyed by 
mysterious avises, pulled of some clapboards near 
the eaves of his bouse the other day, when he found 
acolony of W7 bats, He baried them inthe garden, 
and now siceps undisturbed, 


‘Washington women are adopting di- 
vided skirts,’' seld a dealer in such feminine equip. 
ments t) a reporter *‘Ouly the other week two la- 
dies of Cabinet families bought them here, | will 
venture to say that 400 women in this clty are wear- 
ing them to-day, aod within a year there will be 





wn. 

An English etymologist deduces an ar- 
gumenot for the superiority of woman from the fact 
that. while the word ‘*him'’ can only be used as a 
eubslaali ve a fresevoadinag word er ‘ e 


50 ast allfyiag prooour Y an say, for 
aver e her « cause 


4 om Spe m vVecause tm vieceve 





FRasculinities, 


Ie Siam it is death to mention the king's 
name. 


Ap 80 year old York citizen walked from 
Gettysburg to his home recentiy. 


The best illustration of mingled hope and 
fear ls a lazy man looting for work. 


Hw ead it makes a man feel to observe 
® Gve-dollar straw hat on a seven-cent bead, 


A London firm has notified Stanley that 
it has named « brand of sausages ia his honor, 


The true mors! depravity of betting on 
horse races ils best seen by the man who backs the 
wrong horee. 


Bwigger: ‘“‘Gentlemen’s dress remaine 
about the same this season, doesn't it?'' Twigger; 
**Mine does. 2] 


Pal” is a brother, and ‘‘OConk,’’ for 
nose comes from the spouting fountain, the Homan 
coneha. The former is from the Wipsey. 


Toe Earl ot Warwick has caused the ar 
rest of a young touriat who seribbied his name and 
that of a companion om the walls of Warwick Uas- 
tle. 


A magpie that has just died in Meriden, 
Conn., could call all the members of its owner's 
family by name, and was quite a fluent conversa- 
tionalist, 


A oolored thief at Bridgeport, this State, 
jumped Into the canal, and the policeman who was 
chasing him followed sult and arrested the fellow ia 
the water, 


Jacob Fisher, who died lately at Ku's 
town, Pa., wae 100 years old, had voted for nineteen 
Democratic candidates for President, and was never 
ill in bis life. 


Jobn B. Noble, colored, died in New 
Orleans lately, aged @2 years. He was a Grammer 
boy im the army of Jackson at the battle of Qual- 
mette in 18/4, 


The longest speech on record was made 
in the Legisiature of British Columbia by a repre- 
sentative named De Cosmos, who, to defeat a bill, 
spoke uninterruptedly for 26 hours, 


John Boglish, of &. Louls, who refused 
to answer the questions of the census enumerator 
while he was at the breakfast tevle, was fned §1 and 
ovste in the United States District Court. 


A novel enterprise has been started in 
Bu@alo, N. ¥. A company has been formed which 
will press, clean and repair men's clothing, calling 
for and delivering the same, The charge is $1.0 a 
month. 


D. Edgar Orouse, a rich bachelor, of Sy- 
racuse, N. Y¥., le Qnishing a stable which ie sald to 
have cost over §700,000 it Ie palatial in all respects, 
even to the comparatively smail portion which the 
horses will occupy. 


The infant King of Spain's portrait now 
appears both on the coins and the postage stamns of 
hie subjects. This is probably the Grst time that the 
countenance of so Juveniie @ monarch has been rep- 
resented in such & manner. 


Dastecitive, to country grocer who had 
been robbed; **What kind of goods did the burglars 
taker’ Storekeeper: ‘* Nou goods; only money; 
dida't even touch my cigars.'' ‘‘Ah, there'sacivw! 
Must bave been sume one who Knuws the piace.'' 


George Barciet!, aged 95 years, of Gail 
ford, Oona,, recently walked w the home of bisson 
in New Haven, a distance of Dimiles. He did it in 
five hours, aad when be arrived stated that he could 
walk back in the same time after a half-hour's rest, 


Colopel Joseph Leflel, & candidate tor 
Alderman in Springfeld, te the smallest man in 
Ohio, Hets ve taches lees tn height than the late 
General Tom Thamb, and 14 pounds lighter. He is 
© years old and emalier than the youngest of bis 
childres, Uolonel Le@el is o Gueut taiker an a man 
of great intelligence. 


A wel) known French violinist was play- 
ing over a piece of music wilh bis wan servaut, who 
had been the public Gddier iu his ative village, and 
when they bad Gnished he said to him. **You handie 
your bow very fairiy, but you are aiways a beat be- 
hind—howisthat?’' ‘* Monsieur, it is out of re- 
spect,’' replied the man. 


A strange suicide occurred near Clinton, 
Iil,, recently. A well-dressed man, baillox from 


Chicago, who had told several persons that he was 
going to offer himself ase sacrifice to (bod Iu order to 
save Uhicago and other cities from predicted disas- 


ter, threw bimeeif in front of a train aud was 
crushed almost beyond recogaltion. 


A Monson, Me, man was quietly fishing 
for sucters un the shore of a pond the other day 
when he was astonished lo sees big Meh Moat along 
by him. Not betog prepared fur such large game, 
he pulled his line oatand was guing to let it wo vy, 
The feb, however, probably secing (he moving bait. 
made a Jumpand landed right at the mansfeet, It 
was a pickerel, weighing twoand a half pounds. 


The swearing of blood brotherhood in 
Alrica te 6 pecullar function of much solemalty and 
responsibility in the reiationsiip it Imatitutes, An 
incteion is made above the Ofth rib, om the righ! side, 
and colfee berries are seated in the biood and ex- 
changed and eaten by (he persons making (le vow, 
which binds them to be steadfast tu rach other 
througboat life, and to give sesisteance in time of 
danger. 

There js one period of lile at which over 
work is apt to be very dissstrous—namely, bei ween 
the ages of liand 4. Buring thie period menial aad 
physical development is taking place, aod great 
Strain ls throwa upom every part of the organiem 


The boy is changing into the man, ihe girl into the 
womas, There lecertainiy no period ta the iife of 
any individual eo fateful as this ia ite lofueuce on 


bis or ber juture career 


“By the way,’’ spoke up one of the 
group, ‘‘what time isit?’' Every man looked at his 
watch, aenewered ‘*ten minutes past four and 
piaced bis Limeptece ia bis pocket. ‘Keg pardon 
said he questioner a few s mde iate 
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Recent Book Jssues. 
“Can Love Min?” just pab!ished by T. B+ 
Peterson & B-othbersisan original Amer- 
joan novel,ingeniously framed and wrought 
out with rugged strength, while a solation 
to the problem put forward ts deftly 
brought in at theclose. The incidents are 
stirring and clever, 
FRESH PERIODICALS, 


The Coamopolttan has the following con 
tenta for July: ‘High Life in Persia,’’ |! 


lustrated, ‘'Motha,’’a poem. "A Flying 
Trip Around the World,” (fourth stege) 
i!iustrated, “Three Great Training 


Sobools,"’ ilivetrated, ‘Court Life at Ver- 
nallies,’’ tilustrated,. ‘‘American Noolety.’’ 
“The Angelus Bell,’ “Trout Fishing in 
lake Kiwerd,’’ \ilustrated, ‘‘Was it Typi 
oal,'’ a story, illustrated, ‘‘A Society of 
Many Colorings.” “Trapping a Grizzly,” 
iliustrated, “Preabyterianitem in America’ 
‘Tne Poatmasier at Bible Hil!," tllastra 
ted. ‘Keview of Uurrent Kvents,”’ ‘So 
olal Problema,” clubs and club life, “A 
Colorado Pullosopuer,” illustrated; etc. etc. 
Pabiished at New York, 

Oscar Wilde furnishes the com plete nove! 
forthe July lasue of JAppincott'sa Monthly 
Magazine, Iti# ontitiead "The Picture of 
Dolan Gray,’’and la well written, although 
thas a highly sensational ending. Kd 
werd Heron-Alien in ‘'Tbe Chelromancy 
of To day," writes on a subject with which 
he ought to be thoroughly famiiiar,and his 
eub-titie, “The Evolution of an Oocuilt 
Holence,’'’will give some idea of the genera! 
adrift of hie article. “Keely’s Oontribu- 
tions to Scfenoe,”” by Mra, Biormfield 
Moore, isa valuable paper, The Kound 
Kobin ‘Talks are continued by Thomas P, 
Ochiltree, Mosse P, Handy, Richard Mal- 
cow Jobnaton, Thomas Neleon Page, Son 
ator W. ©. Sqatre, J. M. Stoddart and oth 
ere, Jobn J. Ingalls ts the aubject of 
“Qontem porary Biography,” by J. M. 8,, 
and Felix 8 Oswald treats of “The Powers 
of the Air,” In a popularly scientific way. 
KE \igabeth Stoddard, Curtis Hall and Kose 
Hawthorne Lathrop are the poeta, 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
July Century lathe long-expected debate 
on The Single Tax," by Edward Atkin 
son and Henry George, Anotber article 
that makes this numberof The Century i» 
the beginning of The Century's “Prison 
Norios,’’ the fret paper being a thrilling 
account ofa “Yankee in Andersonville,’ 
The firat of two papers on ‘Provence’ de 
acribes and brilliantly t{!instrates an un- 
hackneyed region of the Oi'd World, Dr, 
EK iward Eggleston in an illustrated article 
tellathe story of ‘Nathaniel Bacon, tle 
Patriot of 1676 '' John Burroughs prints a 
characteristic outdoor paper entitied “A 
Taste of Kentucky Blue (iraws,”” Joseph 
Jefloraon in bia spiendid Autobiography, 
desoribes his early experiences in Peru and 
Panama. Mra. Amelia Gore Mason de- 
sorives the ‘‘Women of tne French Salons 
ofthe isth Oentury:” and the engraver 
Cole presents us with one of his most ex- 
quisitely engraved blooka. The fiction of 
the number consists of the second part of 
the “‘Anglomaniacs;”’ the ninth part of 
Mra. Barr's “Olivia;’’ a story, “The Reign 
of Reason,'’ by Viola Roseboro, There is 
likewise plenty of other good matter. 

The July number of The Popular Science 
Monthly opens with an article by Dr, An- 
drew D Whiteon the Antiquity of Man 
and Prehistoric Archaeology. An illustra 
ted account of Greenland and Greenlanders 
fo.!owa,in which the appearance and move. 
ment of an existing ice sheet like that 
which once covered the half of North 
Awerioa is described, President Jordan 
of the Univeraity of Indiana, contributes a 
paper on Evolution and the Distribution of 
Animals, Concerning Corporation Law 
ie the title of a practical article. A useful 
and very timely article ie on Insect Pests 
of the House, !llastrated. Prof. F. ©. Wil. 
son gives some Of bis experience on Ap- 
paratus Making in Ejucation. F,. N, Riale 
asks, Why #0 many Definitions to Re 
ligion? There ie an article by August 
Weismann on The Musioal Sense in Ani. 
walsand Men. In Haman Heredity, Prof, 
James H, Stoller describes the way in 
which the developing buman being grad- 
ually comes into his tnLeritance of physical 
and mental organs and powers, Dr. O. W, 
Huntington, of Harvard, gives A Talk on 
Meteorites, Prof, B,D. Haleted records 
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CHEAP: CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 
—_—_—_—_— 
(T\UE Swiss were perbaps the Great to start 
| the manufacture of cheep cloeks and 
watches, The Germans followed, but 
they were renowned most for clocks, After 
the Swiss and Germans caine the French 
and Americavs, who now seem to have the 
field to themselves, 

In the matter of cheap watobes, the 
Americans are decidediy shead of tue 
Frevoh; but in cheap clocks the French 
are decidedly atead of the Americans, 

Kut how does it come that either of them 
can prodace these articles at such prices? 
There are many reasons: 

In the old times watch and clock making 
was mostly done by band, whereas it is 
now almost all done by machinery. 

Besides, whereas in the old days, the 
number of parte were about 167 or so, they 
ure now reduced to about sixty-five or six- 
ty-@ix. 

But w wet any idea of how cheap clocks 
and watches are made, we iwust visit one of 
the facwories ere they are turned ont, 
W bile the clock and watch factories differ 
in many respects, they are very much 
ailke, 

The first room we enter is thatin which 
the various wheels ere made. The blanke, 
which have bitherto been prepered in 
another room, ere brougbt to, and by the 
aliof an automatic machine stainped out 
into wheels; in another room the hands are 
stamped out In a similar manner; while in 
the third the dials are made, 

Another room ie devoted to the making 
of springs. 

Here we ree long ribbons of stee| brought 
in and fed into machines, which roll out and 
cut them with the greatest acoaracy. 

Ip another room or shop the dials are 
nade, and In another thé cases, 

The yiaseos of the watches are not, as a 
general rule, made in the factory, 

These are generally ordered of glass 
biowers, who can supply them much 
cheaper than the watch manufacturer 
could inake them, even had he the neces 
sary appliances, : 

W ben the various parts of the watch have 
been daly finished, they are at last brought 
together, and placed in trays, 

Each tray has a certain number of di- 
visions in it, and in each division are the 
requisite number of parte to make a com- 
plete watch, Tnese parts sre at once put 
together by the deft fingers of the opera 
tives—many of whom are females — and 
watohes are turned out at the rate, in many 
cases, of two or two anda baif per minute, 
When the watobes are thus put together, 
they are seut to the testing room, 

Here, baving been wound up, they are 
placed in trays, with divisions, each hold- 
ing two or three bundred—one in every di 
vision, 

These trays are placed on pivots, aod cen 
be set atany angle. Every day they are 
re wound, aud thelr positions changed for 
aboat a week, 

Atthe end of that time those that bave 
kept good time are sent off to be packed for 
sale, while those that have stopped or gone 
wrong are sent beck to the person whose 
duty it is to find out the defeet, and how it 
originated. 

Very few of the great cheap watch manua- 
facturers make clocks, while very few of 
the great cheap clock manufacturers make 
watches. 

At the same time, as already remarked, 
the mode of making both cheap clocks and 
watches is in many respects very much the 
same. The wheels, bands, etc., are stamp- 
ed out by machinery in exacily the same 
way, 

In the same way, too, the various parts 
are brought together, and the clock set up. 
Bat inclocks we bave a much greater va- 
riety than in watches, a!l cheap watches be. 
ing got up very much on the same princi- 
ple. 

True, some cheep clocks are simply 
watches on 8 lerger scale,their works being 
almost identical, In fact,some cheap clocks 
have works quite as small as those of ordi. 
nery cheap watches. 

We have seen one with works even 
smaller, Toe dial, hewever, was made of 
some sem! transparent substance, and con- 
sequently the hands were very much 
larger. 

This clook—the oot of which was only 
two dollars — by a certain contrivance 
could be fitted on a lamp, the light of 
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own a full set of his works, 


instead of Dickens’ Works, 


subscription list. 


plates made for this edition. 


The Saturday 


Toe cheapest clocks that can be purchas- 
ed are, perbaps, those round-shaped, watch- 
like, white meta! ones, that one can see in 
the windows of all cheap dealers. They 
work like watches with a spring, and have 
not any pendulum. 

Tbe pendulum, however, in the case of 
cheap clocks, has not yet been discarded, 
Hundreds and thousands of pendulum 
cl°cks are still being manufactured, and 
put into frames of almost every imaginable 
design, 

Sometimes the frames are made by the 
mauufsec.urer of the works, etc.,, but not 
unlfrequently they are made and supplied 
to him by somebody else, As in the case 
ef watches, the glasses for cheap clocks are 
invariably made by the glass manufactur 
ers, hundreds of thousands of glasses be- 
ing ordered at a time, 

The chief wateriala used in the manu- 
factare both of cheap clocks and watches 
are brass, steg! aud white metal. The brass 
is used for the wheels, the steel for the 
springs, aod tne white meta) for the cases 
in the case of watches, and the frames in 
the case of clocks. 

ee 


A Goop Tims. — A verdant looking 
couple appeared one dey at the parsonage 
of an American minister in one of the 
Eastern States, and the young man awk- 
wardly explained that they wanted to be 
married. lt was raining in torrents, as it 
bad been silday. The candidates for mat. 
rimony Lad comein an open buggy, shel 





some very readable Observations upon | whlch shining through the sem! -transpe- 
Doubling of Fiowera. In the Editor's | rent dlul, gave ita very pretty appearance, 
Tate, toe position of the Monthly om the] But the majority of cheap clocks have 
protection question is empbatically stated. | works wuch larger than those of cheap 
New York, D. Appieton & Oo, watches, 
— Besides, a large number of our cheap | 
NEVER foar Dring the sublimest mr- 1ook6 are alarme; but, altnbough thie neces- 
tive into the amaliest duty, and the at | sitate a few extra wheels, it does not add t 
1Onite comiort w the emaiiest troubie, j tbe 0O8 


#) thoroughly drenched that it was neces. 


sery for them to dry their garments by the 
kitchen fire before the minister could pro- 
ceed with the ceremony When they re 
appeared, be sald, ‘it’s bad to have such a 
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ralny day.” “Waal,” said the bridegroom, 
with the nasal twang of a rural Yankee, 
‘that’s just exactiy why we come! You 
see it’s pourin’ so nard we couldn’t do 
nothin’ else; so we jest thought it was a 
good time to git married, Wouldn’t nave 
come if it'd been good ploughin’ weather.’ 


—_ 
<——o> 


—_—_ 





REPROVE NOT WITH ANGBR.—Be ever 
gentle with the children God has given to 
you; watca them constantly; reprove them 
earnestly, but not in anger. In the forel- 
ble language of Scripture, ‘Be not bitter 
against them.” “Yes they are good boys,” 
we once heard a kind fatber say, ‘I talk 
to them pretty much, but 1 do not like to 
beat my children —the world will peat 
them.” It was a beautiful thought,though 
not elegantly expressed, Yes, there is not 
one child in the circle round the table, 
bealtby and happy as they look now, on 
whose head, if long spared the storm will 
not beat, Adversity may wither them, 
sickness fade, a cold world frown on them, 
but, awid all, let memory oall them back 
to a home where a law of kindness reigned, 
where the mother’s reproving eye was 
moistened with a tear, and the father 
frowned “more in sorrow than in anger.” 
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TO MERT with success something more 
than @ small effort, or a series of small ef- 
furts, is necessary. I: is not by short Stful 
jerke but by long vigorous pulis that a boat 
is forced against the current. The oarsman 
stretches himself to his work, puts all bis 
momentum into it, does not rest upon his 
oars long enough to be carried back by the 
current, but perseveres—and in thie way 
only can be reach his goal. It is just the 
sane in iife—the long strong pull conquers 

pposing force, 
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DELUSION. 





Ot ‘*‘mature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,'’ 
I’ve read, I'm sure, a hundred times or more; 
And yet, pray what doth balmy sleep restore? 
Of what avall these much-praised slumbers deep? 
It may be that with dreams the pulses leap, 
That cheeks assume a tint they never wore, 
That to Olympian beights our fancies soar; 
But, notwithstanding, all our ills we keep, 
Pebaw! Let the poets oa sweet sleep dilate, 
| never yet such deep delusion saw; 
*Tis but excited fancy's ecstasy. 
it can’t restore the hair unto my pate, 
it can't put teeth within my empty jaw, 
Nor give me back the maid who jilted me. 
—U.N, NONE, 





A letter carrier—A postage stamp, 

Rare feathers—Those found on a tailor’s 
goose, 

Why is the lettor d like a sailor?—Be. 


cause It follows the c, 


Promissory notes—Tuning the fiddle be 
fore the performance begins, 


What are the most unsocia) things in the 
woridy—-Mile-stones—you never see two of them to- 
gether, 


Customer: ‘‘What have you got in the 
shape of preserved cherries?'’ Dealer: ‘* Only 
round ones, sir.’’ 


“Clara Johnson says you and I are en- 
gaged, Ethel,’* sald Chapple, ‘*Clara Johnson al- 
ways did say every spiteful thing about me she 
could think of.’* 


A Scottish minister innocently announced 
from bis pulpit: ‘‘During the week I shall visit all 
members of the congregation at the north end of the 
town, embracing also the servant-maids,'’ 


‘Papa, where’s atoms ?’’ 

*‘Atome’ 1 don’t know, my boy, 
Athens,’’ 

‘*No, Lmean aloms—the place where everything is 
blown to,*’ 


A leading Weat of England newspaper, 
in reporting a recent concert, remarked; ‘‘Mr, So- 
avd-So then got up to sing, ‘The Anchor's Weighed, 
but the anchor was too heavy for him, and he soon 
dropped it.’* 


Ao Irishman remarked to his companion, 
on observing a lady pase: ‘*Pat, did you ever see so 
thin a woman asthat?’’ ‘‘'Thin,’’ replied the other; 
‘*botherashune! 1 seen a woman as thin as two of 
her put together, I have,’’ 


When threatened with dismissal, an Irish 
man asked his employer, a building contractor: 
“Will you sack my brother toor’* ‘Certainly I 
willl’? replied the aggravated master; ‘‘where lie 
he’’’ **Diggin’ turf over in [reland,’’ 


Customer: ‘‘These pants won't do; they 
are a mile too big round the waist.’’ Uealer: *'Mein 
frendt, shust you leave dot sheap boarding-house, 
und get your meals at mein brudder Isaac's fine res- 
taurant, und dose bants fit you like a gourt plas- 
ter.’’ 


Newsvender: ‘‘l baven’t any change; 
you can pay me to-morrow,"’ 

Customer: **But suppose I should be killed to- 
dayr’’ 

Newsvender: ‘‘Oh, it wouldn't be a very great 
loss!** 


Doctor Bolus, who was very angry when 
any joke was passed on his profession, once said: 
‘I defy any person whom lever attended to accuse 
me of ignorance or negiect,’’ ‘*That you may do 
safely, doctor,’’ replied a wag; ‘‘dead men tell no 
tales!’’ 


Boston magistrate, to prisoner: ‘‘You ad- 
mit that you hit your husband with a stove-lid, and 
yet you claim there are extenualing circumstances 
governing the case!'’ Prisoner: ‘' Yes, sah; dere 
was @ extenuatin’ sarcumstauce. De stove-lid 
warn't hot,’’ 


A wise boy, like a wise lawyer, considers 


You mean 


how he will answer possible opjections before he puts 


inhis plea. ‘*Papa,’’ said Charlie, ‘‘will you buy 
meadrum?’’ ‘*Ah, but, my boy, you will disturb 
me very much if 1 do!’* ‘Oh, no, papa! I won't 
drum only when you are asleep.’’ 


In one of bis plays Addison makes an 
undertaker thus upbraid a mute who had laughed at 
a funeral: **You rascal, you, I have been raising 
your wages for the last two years, on condition that 
you appear more sorrowful, and the nigher wages 
you receive the happier you look.’’ 


Servant girl, who has beea sent by her 
mistress tochange abook ‘‘Now, mind you give me 
the right one this time!’’ Librarian's aesistant: 
‘You bave always had the right book,’’ Servant 
«irl: ‘*Well, I don’t know bow you make that out; 
i've had to change every book we've bad yet:’’ 


O.d geatleman, to little boy fishing ou 
Sunday: ‘‘Won't your parents be very angry when 
they learn that you have been fishing on the Sab- 
bath-day?’* 

Little boy: ‘*They will if you stand there much 
longer botherin’ mean’ scarin’ the fish, I’ve bad 
bad luck so far, an’ ev'ry minnit counts.’’ 


A geologist was out geologising one day, 
and took bis hammer to a country blacksmith to be 
sharpened, when the blackemith sald: 

‘An’ d’ye jistchap the stanes to see what's in 
them?’* 

**Yes,’’ said the geologist. 

“*An’ d’ye tell the lads a’ about itr’’ 

**Yes,’? 

‘‘AY, ay, it’ean awfn’ thing edication! I didna 
consider my faither very clever, but my sons think 
I’m a born idiot!’* 

Kentucky farmer, at country school: ‘Be 
you the teacher?’’ 

**Yes, sir.*’ 

“So it was you that thumped the tar outen my boy 
Tom yesterday?’’ 

“I did punish an unruly scholar.”’ 

*‘Punieh! Wal, I should say so! You stamped on 
bim, aa’ elugged him, an’ ended by kickin’ him clear 


&croes the school-yard Is that rrect? 





a peculiar way yf turning a wan out 





TRIVIALITIES —It is not always easy in 
any sphere todiscriminate between the tri- 
filng and the momentous. It is oftena 
matter of comparison, and judgment and 
experience are needed in the selection, 
Trifles are not to be confounded with de 
tails, which are often most !mportant. 

Neither are things necesmarily trifling be- 
cause they areésmal!, A kind look, a gen- 
tle warning, a cordial greeting, a slight 
service, are sometimes depised as trifies, 
when in truth they are signe of a generous 
and kindly nature, and carry untold bles- 
sings to their recipients, Many little 
things are far more important than what 
we miscall great ones; they may indeed be 
the true realities, while the others may be 
insignificant, If each one will faithtally 
examine the meanings and purposes of the 
vacious spheresin which he moves, and 
endeavor conscientiousiy to make them 
firat in bis heart and life, the trifies will 
Sink into their proper and subordinate 


place, 
i — 


THUMB NAIL PIOTURES.—In oollections 
centuries old, to be seen in both China and 
Japan, are ‘specimens of the most remark- 
able drawings in the world,’’—pictures of 
al) kinds drawn with the thumb nail, The 
na.ls of the thumb on the left band of these 
peculiar artista are allowed to grow to an 
enormous length, sometimes a foot or 
é6ighteen inches,and are then pared down to 
a pen-shsped point, Dipping this oddly oon. 
structed pen in beautiful vermilion or sky 
blue ink,the only kind of Ink used in these 
*‘gacred’’ thumb nail drawings, the artist 
gracefully vutiines bis work. Oocasionally 
the bold touches from the studio of a master 
in this department of “ilgb art’’ are life 
size,and are sketched by a fow sweeps of 
the artist's arm. Like otber pictares and 
sketches of the Orient, these sacred thumb 
nail pictures are mounted and rolled up 
like soro! ls. 


-_ oie 
oe —— 


PUNOTUALITY. — When eight Quaker 
ladies had an appointment, and seven were 
punctual, and the eighth, being a quarter 
of an hour too late, began apologising for 
keeping the others walting, the reply trom 
one of them was,— 

‘“] am worry, friend, that thee should 
have wasted thine own quarter of an hour, 
but thee had no rigtt to waste one bour 
and three quarters of our time, which was 
not thine own.” 

Ot Washington it is said that when his 
secretary, On some important Occasion, was 
late, and excused himesif by saying bis 
watch was too slow, the reply was— 

“You will have to get another watch or ! 
anotber secretary.”’ 

Napoleou used to say to his marshais,— 

“You may ask anything of me but time,” 

————__>_ <a -——_——_ 

A SINGULAR Case of biood polsoning is 
reported trom Nyack, N. Y. Ambrose 
Cells, a young man well cnown there, loam 
a favorite chicken, and being anxious to 
know the cauae of the fowi’s death, he pro- 
ceeded to dissect it, While cutting the 
chicken bie knife slipped and wounded the 
hand of his wife, who was assisting him, 
The woman’s hand soon after began swell- 
ing, a8 did also her entire arm and face, 
and soon sbe wasin a terrible condition. 
Medical aid was called, and Mrs. Cells is 
now considered out of danger. 

ee 

A rouna New York millionaire, who is 
called “Eugene Aram” at the ciubs, be- 
cause he sits ‘‘remote from all’ and mopes, 
frankly adunite that be takes no luterest in 
anything in the world—races, base balls, 
yachts and other matters that generally 
engage the attention of young men In good 
health like himself, with a great fortune to 
apeud, 

He got tired of them longugo, ‘The 
truth is,” he says, ‘I began life too early. 
I have been cursed by too much money, | 
wish I had been born poor, The poison of 
riches bas made me unfit for anything but 
an ennuled and useless creature, I know 
my case would not awaken much sympathy, 
but I tel! you, sir, it’s a hard one,’’ 

or eC 

MAN AT A DISADVANTAGE. —In the 
Ukraine, Russia, the maiden is the one 
who does ail the courting. When she falls 
in love with a man she goes to bis house 
and telia him the state of her feelings, If 
he reciprocates, all is well, and a formal 
marriage is duly arranged. If, however, 
he is unwilling, she rema.ns there, hoping 
to coax him intoa better mind, The poor 
fellow cannot treat her with the ieast dis. 
courtesy or turn her out, for her friends 
would sure to avengé the insult, His best 
chance, therefore, if be is really determined 
that he wont, is to leave his home and stay 
This is certeinly 





away as long she ie in it 


¢ I 
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A Novat Boat.—A Hungarian newsps- 
per, In its acoount of the spring floods m 
Temeever, reporw the salvation of an old 
gipsy fiddler upon the quaintest boat prob- 
ably that bas ever been seen. The old man 
lived at the extreme end of the Fabriker 
Platz,in a wretohed little cottage. He wont 
home about midnight in a very jovial bu- 
mor, lay down to sleep, and awoke about 
seven o’clock inthe morning. When be 
opened his eyes; he made the unpleasant 
discovery that hie hut was flooded, and 
that the water had forced its way into his 
bedroom. He had no movable goods ex- 
cept an cid bedatead, a stool, and his groat 
double bass. He cooly placed his monrter 
fiddle, bis beloved bread.winner, apon the 
surface of the water, seated hiimeelf astride 
it, and paddied himeelf to dry land with 
one of the boards of hia bed amid the cheer. 
ing and laughter of a nuinber of gipsy coin. 
radea,. 





CATARRG, 

HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

Sufferereare not generally aware that these dis- 
eases are contagious, or that they are due tothe 
presence of living parasites in the lining membrane 
ofthe nose and eustachian tubes, Microscopic reg 
search, however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the resuitis thatasimple remedy has been formu- 
lated whereby these distressing diseases are rapidly 
end permanently cured ta from one to three simple 
applications made at heme by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamphiet explaining tiie new treatment 
is sent free on application by A. H. Dixon & Hon, 
337 & a) West King St., Toronto, Cauada,—Seten- 
tthe Amertean, 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Sohools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
4&c., from all adap or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices, 

We also make & specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balis and Excursion pur- 
which are noted for their fine execation, 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send illu 
} ang of whatever kind you wish to see on app 
on 


H.G. OESTERIE &CO., 


No. 224 Ne Ninth St., Philedelphie, Pe. 
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PEOPLE! WRIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatine & Instruction for 6 stam pa. 
6. LYNTON, Park llace, New York 











DOLL f, ARD & CO. 


ome eT., 
Philadelphia. 

Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


laventors of the celebrated GOSSGARER VER. 
TILATIRN@G Wie esd ELASTIC SARS 








'o @aabie Ladies and Gentiemen WwW 


a owa heads with accuracy : 


1e4, LHCH BS TOUPBES AND BUALPS, 
N 44 round of the 
" No, 1 om head bac 
Bo. 1 forehead ant as bald. 
over the head to neck, | No, Over forehead as 
Bo. 8 ear to ear far as required, 


sLiWig ie tg “fee il tae 


lly mans fac- 


Qnd as cheap as establishment im the 
Letters from any of the world will re- 
ceive attention, 





Dollard’s Herbanium Kxtrect tor 
the Hair. 


Tb poqpecetien bas manufactured and 
at Dollar sfor the any years, and ite merits 
are euch t while it bas never yet m acivertised, 
ay Gomaad or it keeps steadily increasiua. 
+ eet ‘Rogenermtty e¢ , tobe 
need in ongpne ¥ the Werbeaten when 
he Hair ie natarally dry and needs an oll, 


Mre, Kimondsevna Gorter writes to Mesars Weligad 
& Oo,, Ww send her a bottle of their Herbaatum - 
tract for the Hair, Mrs. Gorter has triea in Rt, to 
4 ae eras equal to it as a dressing for the 


nglan 
MKS. KLUDMUONIMON GORTEK, 
(ak Lodge Thor 
Nov. @, ‘ss Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


To Ms, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Uhestnut et., Phiia. 

I have freque tly. during a ghambe r of years, used 
the ‘Dollard erbaniam Extract,'' and I do not 
know of any which equalsiiasa preament, refreshing 
and heaithful cleanser of the hat 


Very res 
"ThONAKD. Vy ns, 
Ku-Member of Congress, &h District, 


i be | PaY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA. 
[have use Jollard’s Herbaniam Katract, of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,'' regularly for apwarde cf 
five yoers with great advantage. My balir, from 
rapidly thinning, was ony restored, and has been 
kept by it in ite wonted thickness and strength, it 
is the best Wash I have ever used, 

A. W. BUSBELL, U. 8. N. 

i have used conetpat ly for more than twenty-five 

pei ‘Pollard's ferbanium,'' for removing dan- 
ruff and dressing my hair, also for the relief of ner- 
yous beadaches. nove tes upd ite delightful artic.e 
for the tollet, an cheerfa ally parasol on wae virtues 
claimed for lt, | would pot be aes 1H 

JAMES HANDLER, 


No, 906 Chestnut Street, 


Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CU 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 


UENTLEMEN'S HALIM OUTING amp SHAVING, 
LADIES amd CHILDREN'S HALK CUTTING, 


None but Practical Male sad Female Artivts Kan- 
p oyed 


FNL 


F N GT Hk ind, fects 
Ser oung, 
joble Ma’ ' ored. Hew to 

« KDOKGATRA PakTsop herpes cad 
s BEAT BEST—Ronce ine day. 

ond Porsign ( oustries. Write them, 

sepled) free 
NY 


1 MONTH. Agente Wanted Wheat eal 
ing articlestn tie workl, Pearmple Pree, 
Addives N. A. MAL oil, dati, Mak 









beolatei 
on teotily from 
Kook preefe mailed 
Address ERIE MEDICAL CO., BUFF 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,'’ as itis called, or avie to hum, whistle or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC) OK THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen @ planw or organ, yet if they know 
eo much as \ whistie or hum s tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Hwanee Hiver,'’ tor instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as 


sistance of thisQUIDE, THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are Wo be played with both hands aud 
in different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clefts, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompauiments. It must be platoly under 


stood tha’ the Guide will not make an accomplished musician withoat study, “It will do nothing 
Of the Kind, Whatitcando, do welland WITHUUT FAIL ts W enable anyone understanding 
tb« nature of atune or alr in music ww play such tunes or airs, withoul ever having opened a musk 
book, and without previously needing to Know the difference between A or UG, & half-note or 4 
quarter-nolte, a sharp ora fiat, The Gulde ts placed on the Instrument, and the player, withoot 
reference to anything but what hels shown by it todo, can inatew moments piay the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it dues pot and never can supplant regular books 
of studs, It will be of Incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are thelr 
own lastrucwrs. By giving the student the power w play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of dir 
fereul Character—th.s pumber of pleces being sent with each Guide —the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touck of the keys, So, aftera very Ultie prae- 
tice with the Gulue, It wi'l be easy te pick out, almost with the skill! and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune tha. may be beard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow \ read the common sheet musk But it will leact 


hose who cannot cpend years learsing an instrument, how ty learn a number of Lubes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child if Itecan say ite A, BH, Cs and knowes 
tune—eay ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye''—cau play it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would ilke W be able to dothis, for their own and the amusementof others, and Ww such 
we commen The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WE SAY lve chrapuess and uselui- 
ness, moreuover, would make its very goud present ty give a person, whether young or oid, at 
Christmas, Almostevery home ip the land bas a plano, organ of melodeun, Whereun dom more 
than One of the family can play, With thisGulde in the huuse everybody can make more or lees 


yoo ase of their instramenw. 


The Guide will be sent lo any address, all postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CEKNIs (Pos 
age siampes, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music Louk, evotalaing Lhe words au: music for le 


popular sungs, willl be sent with The Guide, 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM &T.. 


AGU! cee 


MUSIC CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

The moet remarsabie point about the 
new chapesux is the extraordinary manner 
in which violently contrasting colors are 
combined together; !t cannot be sald that 
the effect is always good and tastefal, on 
the contraay such crude mixtures as pink 
with violet, and emerald green with sal- 
moo or meuve, to say nothing of red with 
yellow, are best avoided by those who 
make any pretention to dreasing in good 
taste. 

Happily all chapesux are not so gay and 
diMoult to wear, many very charming sud 
fashionable models are meade of black lace, 
of bieek open strew, or of open bead work 
in very simiilar patterns and oom posed of 
fine dull black beads, An immense quan 

tity of jet ia used im coronets, sigrettes, 
clasps and gelons,and combined witb black 
or colored velvet and biack lace ft consti. 
tutes very ladylike and becoming little 
oa ' 
Flower disdema and flower capotes are 
egain in fevor,eepecially in violeas, Fiow- 
er capotes, however, have the dised vantage 
of speedily becoming vulgarized, and 
Parisian jadies prefer the wreaths and bou- 
quettes of the beautifully made velvet 
flowers that are (00 expensive to become 
very common, Capotes are still very smal! 
and oblefly in long turban shape, but 
some of the new models have brims bent 
down atthe side, and forming an open 
peek in front Giled in witb a bow or smal! 
flower, These area kind of modified hat 
shape, but are worn on the back of the 
head and have strings coming from the foot 
of the crown, 

Biack velvet and straw hate are tiimmed 
with black lace, feathers, and jet sprays 
and aigrettes; nothing can be more stylish 
and becoming than some of these models, 
and they arein striking contrast with the 
white straw hate which are lined and trim- 
med with different colors, as for instance, 
a bat of fine white straw with the edge of 
the brim rolled up a little towards the 
beck and bent upin a peak in front. A 
wide band of brown veivet enoircies the 
crown and the brim is lined with brown 
velvet, a coquettiah little bow of the fash- 
jonable aky-blue ribbon, velvet filling in 
the opening. In front ia a plume of beige 
feather tips shaded to brown, with a bow 
of shrimp pink satin ribbon on the slope of 
the brim on one side, and a bow of sky 
blue velvet lower down on the other 
aide, 

The best Parisian walking costumes have 
always been noted fortheir extreme sim- 
plicity; at present this tendency is more 
‘marked than ever, and there is nothing to 
aay of the dresses one sees in the streets of 
Paria except that thay are the very perfect. 
jons of neatness and sobriety; combined 
wite an accuracy of cut that raises them far 
above the level of very similar dresses 
made by lees ekilled couturieres, 

Tweeds, cloths and cheviots are employ- 
ed for these costumes, which are ornamen- 
ted with a little passementerie, a well chos- 
en braided design or wide, fiat pipings of 
velvet; very often there is no trimming of 
any kind, unless rows of stitching may be 
reckoned a@ a trimming. 

When it comes to indoor and visiting 
tolleta, bowever, thereis an end of sim- 
plicity, exceptin the matter of form, and 
varied oolors, rich materials and ocostly 
embroideries and trimmings are ased with 
lavish profusion for the dresses that are 
worn only indoors or for driving. The 
indoor dresses in particular, are very oo 
quetiish and elegant, whether intended for 
morning wear or for afternoon recep. 
tions, 

Slightly draped tunics and polonalise are 
much used in making spring tollettes, but 
the draperies are in frontand atthe sides 
ouly, the back of the skirt is invariably 
mounted in plain pleats, 

The fastening of bodices still rewain in 
most cases invisible and as eross bodices 
continue in vogue, the fashion is easily foi- 
lowed, In some cases, however, the cor- 
sage is most complicated, its mysteries be- 
ing a decided contrast to the extreme aim- 
piicity of the skirt. 

Sleeves are made very high at the shoul- 
der and either puffed or draped above the 
elbow; below the elbow they are very long 
and tight, to much eo for the hand to pass 
through, and the sleeves is therefofe bat- 
toned on nearly to the elbow with very 
amall buttons, 

A charming dreas with a draped tunic is 
in mouse grey velvetand bengaline in a 
lighter shade; the skirt and the left side of 
the low bodioe are of velvet; the right side 
of the bodice cutin ore with the tunic is 
very simply draped, The chemisette Gnieh- 
ed off round the neck with e velvet band is 

{surah wounted on velvet wristbands. 
Thie style of corsage, cut low over a full 





chemieette,ie very much adopted for young 
ladies’ dresess. 

Evening and dinner tollettes are magnuif- 
joentiy embroidered with gold and silver 
thread, feather trimming is often added, 
and the drees itself is composed of the 
richest falile combined with velvet or 
plash. 

A pew color for dresses is the anemone, 
a novel and improved tone of vieux rose, 
and this is often combined with a velvet 
skirt. Atallevents, at present velvet is 
extremely fasbionabie, 

Shot silks are employed for the linings 
of cloaks, and for any otber purpose where 
such linings are needed. We borrow our 
information from all sources,and one is 
the Benton dress, the idea inspired by the 
peasants’ picturesque garb in Brittany. 
The skirt was tucked, and the bodice was 
trimmed like tbe Breton jackets; the skirt 
closely pleated at the back. An element of 
picturesqueness is what well dressed wo- 
men greatly seek for in these days, 

A word tothe wise, Sefore having new 
creases made, procure the best stays you 
can from the best makers, for particular 
attention is now directed to bodices,and no 
cut looks well unless the bodice fits to 
pertection, showing tke figure at its best, 

Next to fit, the most important part of 
the art of dreas is color, and 1 realised this 
when I saw the range of unusually lovely 
tones of silks and other materials, as well 
as trimmings. 

A pinky fawn and a rich petunia galon I 
have seen nowhere else, and my eye took 
in with infinite pleasure some subdued 
gold metaliic galons, with which were in- 
terwoven a numberof threads of silk of 
every tope—rich and full, yet subdued, 
With the style of modern dreesmaking 
they gave the finishing touch, without 
which no gown is & success. 

Weare promised a warm summer, and 
atthe present moment large houses are 
busy selling a large number of washing 
Greases. The cottonsare so tempting, as 
far as material and style are concerned,and 
moreover, now that loose bodices are the 
fashion, it is possible to buy ready-made 
washing dresses at most reasonable terms. 
In the hands of a good dressmaker the cost 
of making up a cotton is almost as much as 
making up a a silk; the work, cutting and 
fitting, involve almost if not quite as much 
trouble, and yet is bard to have to pay so 
much for such perishable raiment. The 
sateens have been brought out with the 
uscal pin spots and other smal! effects, and 
what we used 10 call the bird’seye vogel 
is well to the fore, But the newest de 
signs are charming dJowers, natural in 
color and sise, chine in their effect, mostly 
thrownon to a gold ground, Skeleton 
flowers in outline on a contrasting tone are 
new, and these are really handsome, but 
would not suit all tastes, 

Lacelike leaves in two vivid tones are 
new, such as red and biue, green and 
brown, and sometimes sprays of flowers 
appear in such mixtures, 

Crepe cloth is a most useful material, 
mad in cotton, which looks much better 
than it is, and is often used for quiet eve- 
ning dresses, or tea jackets, or for the 
fronts of tea gowns, The white sateen(and 
white is likely to be much worn) bave 
many of them open-work stripes woven 
like lace, while some have interwoven de. 
signs in a species of brocade which, instead 
of being white, are in toe natural colors of 
the tiny flowerets, and are among the pret- 
tiest things i have seen, Celored spots aro 
also thrown on white grounds, 

Thick white dresses, made of duck and 
the heavy linen used for men’s waistooats, 
ar to be much the fashion; they are suited 
to the pisin style of skirts now worn. If 
accompanied by a Louis XV ooat, with 
stevi or silver buttons, and full veate or 
tight walstooats, they make singularly 
smart tollettes, 


Odds and Baas, 
ON DIFFERENT SUBJ EOT8, 


Oocoa Nibs,—Cocoa mede from nibs is 
considered the most nourishing. The nibs 
must be steeped all night, and put to sim. 
mer (not boll) nextday, in the same wa- 
ter, for six or seven bourse, By simmering 
the good is extracted. When reduced to 
half tne quantity, 1t is done, but it should 
be allowed to stand till settled, then skim- 
med. The great secret in making cocoa 
from the shell or nibs, is letting it simmer, 
not boll, 

Tea Cakes,—Mix two pounds of sifted 
flour, one and three quarter pounds of 
cream-colored sugar, soft, and one and «a 
balf pounds of butter with seven eggs (or 
half theee quantities), rubbing the flour 
and sugar together first, then the butter, as 
you would for shortbread; then add the 
whites of the eggs when they are beaten to 





toe stiff froth, Roll outthe mixture very 
thin, and cut into biscuits with « paste cat- 
ter. Hakeons hot griddie. These are a 
delicious afternoon tea cake, Another recipe 
is as follows: Rao one half poand of batter 
into one pound of sifted flour, beat up en 
@gg and mix {t with half pintof new milk 
and sweeten with one balf pound of sifted 
sugar. Mix the flour and milk into a paste; 
roll it out thin, and cut it into any thape 
you like, Bakeon a griddie,and when 
done let the cakes stand on their ends till 
cold, 

Maearonit Mince.— Macaroni mince is 
tasty-looing and delicious; any cold meat, 
poultry or game can be used. The mest 
sbould be cut small and moistened with 
gravy, an equal weight of macaroni being 
seperately boiled and out into quarter-inch 
lengths; the whole is then made hot in 4 
stewpan and piled ou a bot dish, with 
croutons of fried breadasagarnish. If the 
meat used be white—viz, rabbit, veal, or 
chicken—a spoonful of cream is a good ad- 
dition. 

Baked Fike.—The dry flesh of the pike 
is much improved bythe addition of a 
forcemeat made of eight mihced oysters, 
two anchovies, two ounces of suet, three of 
breadcrumbs, mixed herbs, mace, salt and 
pepper to taste, the yelks of two eggs, and 
six tablespoonfals of milk, When thor- 
oughly mixed, stirina stewpan over the 
fire till it tuickens. Scale the fish, take 
out the gills, wash and wipe dry, cut it 
open, fill with the forcemeat and sew up; 
then skewer the tail into the mouth, brush 
the fish over with egg, sprinkle it with 
breadcrumbs, and taste with butter; put it 
into a hot oven, and, when nice and brown 
oover with buttered paper that the outside 
may not get too dry. ferve with melted 
butter and anchovy sauce, 

Fried Anchovies (a very tasty dish).— 
Mix togetner one tabiespoonful of olive oll 
and balf a winegiassful of sherry, and add 
sufficient four \o maks into a thickish 
peste, Ulean aud wipe dry twelve an- 
cbovies, dip them intothe paste, and fry 
them ofanice brown color, Serve very 
hot, either on toast or without it as prefer- 
red, Sardines are very good treated in the 
seme fashion. 

Beef Cakes,—-To every pound of cold 
roast beef allow a quarter of a pound of 
bacon or !:ain, peppor ard salt to taste, one 
small bunch of savory Lerbs,and two eggs. 
Mince both the beef and the bacon very 
finely, and mix well together. Season it 
to taste, sprinkle iu the herbs, and lastiy 
add the eggs well beaten. Make it into 
email cakes about halfan inch thick; fry 
them in hot dripping, and serve quickly 
witb a good thick gravy poured over them. 

Vegetable Goose,—Soak half a pound of 
breaccrumbs in cold water. OUObopa large 
onion fine and mix with them, Ad one 
teaspoontu! of chopped pars'ey and mixed 
herbs, two ounces of butisr, and pepper 
and salt. The bread should bave the wa. 
ter wejl squeezed out before the cther in- 
gredients are added. Bu:ter a shallow 
baking dish, put .n the mixture and bake 
tor about an bour in a good oven. Cat in 
squares and serve hot, 


Transparent Pudding .- Beat eight eggs , 
thoroughly and add to them half » pound 
of sifted sugar and halfa pound of bntter 
beaten to acream. Flavor to taste with any 
essence,add a iittle fine!y chopped candied 
peel ifliked, Stir all together ina stew 
pan over the fire to thicken, bat do not let 
it boil or it will be spoiled, Line a dish 
with puff paste, ponrin the mixture, and 
bake in moderate oven. 


Rhubarb Jam,—Pee! and cut up the rbu- 
barb, and boil ti!l reduced to a pulp with a 
very little water; allow one pound of sugar 
one ounce of sweet almonds, blanched and 
cbopped, and half a lemon, cat in slices, to 
every pound of pulp; boil ior three-quar- 
ters of an hour, remove the lemon peel and 
put into pots, 

Fish Forcemeat.—Have a pound of solid 
fiab cleared from skin and bone; dry it in 
a napkin and mince it fine Soak four or 
five ounces.of bread without crust in milk, 
and press itout, Slice a email! onion, and 
steam it in butter till quite soft, but not 
brown; rub it smoota Ina mortar with the 
the drainings of the butter it was stewed 
in. Add two ounces more of butter, and 
atir it eoft; then add the bread by degrees, 
two well beaten eggs, salt, pepper, a little 
nutweg, and lastly the fish. Mix all well 
together, and form little balls to fry, or use 
as stuffing. 

Carrot Jam.—Scrape and boil the carrots 
till tender, tben mash them, and to each 
poun of pulpallow three-quarters of « 
pound cf loaf suger and a pinch of ginger 
OF any Spice liked, something of the kind 


| 8 Qi most néccasary, and oil as for ordinary 
| preserve 








Cenfidenrtial Correspondents, 


een 


EpwaRp,— The value of the Sritish 
pound sterling ion Uaited States money is % 87, 


Rex.—Wedding invitations should be 
sent out at least two weeks before the wedding day, 


P. P. B.—Henry M, Stanley twa cit sen 
ofthe United States. He was naturalised in New 
York city in 1885 


AsooT.— Dreams have no meaning, they 
can always be traced to some suggesting cause; the 
merest trifle, that is forgotten as soon as it bas hap- 
pend, 

ARTEMUS.—The government of Mexico 
is a republic,and comprises President, U pper House, 
Lower House, and Supreme Judiciary—ail of which 
are chosen by popular suffrage. 


Enip F,—1 A girl of fifteen is a child, in 
that she is under the control of her parents in every- 
thing; she may be womanly for her age and appear 
older, but she isachild forallthat. 2, The meaning 
of the rose is love, 


R—There are no doubt depths of the 
ocean as deep as the highest known mountain (Mount 
Everest) is high. The greatest depth yet sounded, 
however, is only 54 miles, while the height of Mount 
Everest is 544 miles. 


LitTLe.— Perhaps your windows are too 
much exposed tothe sun. It is very dificult to make 
anything grow properly in window boxes when that 
is the case; even copneiant watering is not effectual, 
the heat shrivels the plants up. 


PaARLEY.—A post-mortem examination 
was made upon the body of the great Napoleon, and 
the cause of death found to be cancer in the stomach, 
The reason of the post-mortem was to allay any sus- 
picions as to the exlie’s end, 


Youno M.—We have heard the old say- 
ing frequently, and there are many nurses now who 
would not cuta baby's nails on any account, Toere 
is no reason for bitlog them, as many women do; it 
is far nicer and neater to cut them, 


WHITEB.—1 The Romans were the first 
European nation to invade England, in the year 5 
B.G lt was known asa country long before that 
date, ile earliest records being Celtic tragiiions. 2, 
Jenny Lind was a celebrated Swedish singer, 


RustTicus,—To clean a very dirty cham- 
ols skin, take a bucket of water, to which a moderate 
quantity of ammoniahas been added; allow the skin 
to soak over night; the next morning rinse it outin 
pure water; then wash with pleaty of pure white suap 
and water, 


TYROL.—N othing will remove the scars; 
they will get less apparant in tiie, but they will ai- 
ways remain, (2) Boils arisc {rom many causes, 
poorness of blood »Yeing one, You should live well 
and take care of vour general health, It might beas 
well to have medical aavice, 


ANX1008 -- You can do nothing but wait, 
and let thingsright themselves, Probably your 
lover’s parents very rightly consider that their son 
is far tou young to thing of taking a wife, bence their 
coldness. A ladof eighteen can hardly know bis 
own wind outhe subject; balf-a-dozen years hence 
be will be mure of an aye Lo think of matrimony, 


RosaBEL.—(1) The gentieman should 
offer anarmto each lady. (2) Let tue busband take 
the elder or married one of the twu ladies, and bis 
wife follow with the other, (3) Ia this case, the 
busband and wife had better enterthe room first, 
leaving the itady and gentleman friends to follow. 
(4) Ata public ball it is not usual to see a young lady 
crossing the room by herself, 


Syntax —Noiseless gunpowder is nota 
new invention, it would seem. In the third chapter 
of the third volume of Benvenuto Cellini's autobdio- 
graphy the author relates that, when suffering from 
feverin Ferrara, he cured himself by eating pea- 
cock-meat, and that he procured bimeelf the birds 
surreptitiously, by shooting them with powder ‘‘in- 
vented by him, that made no noise,’’ 


INQUIRER --The University of Pennsyl- 
vania requires a three-years course in medicine. At 
the close of the third year the stadenits who bave 
passed their examinations eatis/actorily receive the 
degree ot Doctor of Medicine if they have attained 
the age 21 years and be of good moral character, The 
examination upon entering consists of daoglish 
gtammar, Latin (Cwsarand Virgil) and arithmetic, 


DirxoT —“‘A quack doctor’’ is a corrup- 
tion of the term ‘‘quake doctor,’’ or ague doctor, 
The agueis hnown as the quake, and in fenny coun- 
tries was generally treated by Ignorant persons, who 
professed to charm away the disease, Hence the 
term, ‘‘quake doctor’’ arose, which has been cor- 
rupted into quack dccior, Another explanation de- 
rives the term from the fact that venders of salves or 
olntments used to frequent English fairs, marscets 
anc places of public resort, aud loudly prate of their 
cures, and sing the praises of their nostrums, end 
pretend to medical skill. Their loud talking much 
resembied the noiwe Ofa duck, and they came to be 
called ‘‘guack salvers,’’ since corrupted to quack 
doctors. 


J. P.—If you burn gas without taking 
proper measures to carry off the foul hydro-carbon 
compounds, then you havea setof dangerous pol- 
sons confined in your rooms, and your children must 
suffer, You must bave good ventila:ion, and the bot 
air which arises swiftiy tothe ceiling and the heavy 
gases which fall should alixe be carried off aa speed- 
ily as possible. American people—especiaily those 
who design public bullding—are almost sinfully care- 
less in their management of the waste products of 
combustion; and we are surethat many obscure all- 
mentsarise fromthe dangerously fetid atmosphere 
breathed in some places ofassembly. Your query is 
pertiment, and your theory is correct; compounds 
which kill a plaat cannot be good for the human be- 
ing. 

VotTgrs.—The following definition of the 
phrase, ‘‘under the rose'’ may be accepted by 
**Molly’’ in support of her opinion: Sub rosa, under 
the rose, secretly. The rose was the symboi of silence. 
Guests at entertainments wore the flower as paris of 
the bead dress, It was aiso hang or painted on the 
celllug and tables. Mence communications made 
within doors, andin certain company, were said to 
be ‘‘under the rose,’*' and thus understood to bela 
confidence. It appears that roses were first known 
in Rogland in the early part ofthe Fifteenth Uen- 
tury, baving been taken there from Italy. As the 








Catholic religion then predominated, roses were 
given as consecrated presents by the Pope of Rome 
and were placed ver the eade ose who came 


Ofess, as symbols fe r e wwe pores 























